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DIX A. 
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(Copy.) 

No. 1005 OF 1866-60. 

• c 

From < 

H. STEWART EEID, eIquirk, ‘ 

' Director of FuUtc Instptetkn, North-Western Provinces, 

To 

^ WILLIAM MUIR; Esquire, 

Secretary Government North-Western Provinces. 

t 

r 

Dated Head Quarters; I^nee Tal, the 7 th September 1855. 

Sir, ‘ ( . 

< I HAVE the honof to submit for the orders of the Hon’);lQ the.Lieu- 
tonar.t Governor* a scheme of studies for the English Department of the Govern¬ 
ment Colleges and Schools, r 

2. A schdine of study was submitted by the Principals* of the Agra, Benares and 
Bareilly Colleges, and the Superintendent of the Ajmere School, with Mr. Principal 
Mjcldleton’s letter No. 110, dated 2nd September last; Iwt that had reference only 
to the first class of the Ji^nigr and to Jlie whole 6f the Senior Department. 

3. This scheme, approved Ijy llis Honor, (para. 2, General Order No. 117 A. of 
1856, dated the 10th January,) in no way provides a systematic course of study in 
the lower classes, Ifeing prepaVed solely with reference to candidates for, and holders 
of. Scholarships. 

4. There can bo no doubt of the advantages which would result from a carefully 
graduated curriculum, which shall embrace the requirements of the lowest, as well 
as the higjiest classes of theiGovernment Iitstitutions. 

5. Statement A. (accompiinyipg, this letter) shoivs the studies for 1854 of each 
class in tlie English Department ol'‘'the sevpral Colleges and Schools., A glance at 
that Statement will show'thc utter want of upifornfity. The study of Geography 
fs not systematically pursued. Grammar is neglected. 

6. The course of study Is not so carefully graduated at Saugor and Ajmere 

as at Agra^ Delhi, 'Benares and Bareflly. ^ 

7. The want of an uniform course of study imposes great difficulty in the way 

of procuring the best*teKt?bool^s. Were the same books read throughout all the 
Schools, it would be hbcessary to procure large supplies Jrom England, which would 
reach the Qplleges at the London price, and‘a cons'tapt stock of which will be kept 
on hand by the'CuAtors. • ^ 

8. The studies pursued in the Junior Department should be so arranged as to 
furnish to scholars, ere he is ])romoted to th'o Senior Cliisses, with a thorough know¬ 
ledge of English Grammar, the power of analyzing the grammatical construction of 
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a sentence of ordinary difficulty from any English author, a respectable acquaintance 
with the» Grammar of his own language, and with the outlines of Universal, Greek, 
Roman, English, and Indian History, and of Geography, with an aecurute knowladge 
of Arithmetic and the elements of Algebra and Geometry, severally acquired through 
the most iiimilinr medium of that of his ow,n language. This principle has’alrcady 
received His Honoris hearty appyohation recorded in your letter No. 109o A. of 
d^ted 21st Juno 1855. ^ ,f * 

9. The objection may be urged, that by stud'^ing in the Vernacular what ho now 
learns through English, the stijdent’s ^lortunitics of making himselffamiliar with 
English are lessened. But by the plan advocate, more leisiye is avadifijle for the 
systematic, critical, and close study of English as a classical language. Even in 
our essentially Classical Schools in England, A*rithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, His- 
tory, Geography, &c. &c , are studieddnJJnglish, and not in Latin or Oieek. It is 
true that Latin and Greek are dead fanguages,* and so .should English be considered < 
to b(‘gin with. It .should b(‘ regardetf not as a vehiclo of instruction, batons in itself 
an object ot clo.so and careful study.* 1 hi^i- fixed the iiuiiib n- of t'l.isses in the 
JunV>y Depaijtnient at te?t, and in tl* Senior at Ri each of the six lowest (^l.is.ses, 

• the extent of reading is just so much as a bey of ordinary ability aniWndustry .sh*ll bo 
able to ma.steriii half a year, and in efich of the four first of *tlie Junior, and in all of 
, the Senior Department in one year. The boy ,who comes to flio Oovertmient Insti¬ 
tution at the age of .seven, if he is regular in his attendance, and displays average 
talent and application, will reach tlu•Collegiate Deiiartment at tliq ago of fourteen. 
Two years’ study in the Dc|iartmeiit*will enable him to p;is.\tlie Entraneo Evaiiiiiia- 
tion for the University "of India with great ease, and four years’ fuitlier labor will 
carry him through tlM> J3. A. Degrey. 

TO. One advantage jio.siie.ssed by the .scheme of stiMies which*! now bring for¬ 
ward is that the text-books, from which the knowledge of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo¬ 
metry, History and Geography will be acquired, arc available in large nuiiibi'iji, 
and at low iiriees. * 

11. Of the English class-books, lam procuring^from England a larg^i supply, 

especially ofiliosc noted in the margin, which have 

Ililey’s Prjichc.ll Knghsh Comixpition, i tt tt 

parts 1 and 2 bocn approved by Hi.s ilonor. 1 tru^t tiiat they 

Gioig’s .suies lyjiy be available, together with tlio others gained 

Sullivan's Litui.uy C'Ltse Book in«tlte SCiBMlle, by tllO Opening 01 th(* College!* 

and S(:hooIs in 1850. 

12. Ilis Honor.will observe that the use ot*the English language isjjiade more 
general as the student rises towfft’ds the College Department. 

• 13. The Oordoo studies mf the several Englisli Classed i#i^it be adopted also in 

the Arabic and Persian Departments. 

14. In the reading of fhe Jiigher Clas.scs I^have aiHiercd tolerably cjpsely to the 
course professed by the frinciiials for Junior a<id Senior Scholai^ihiff tests. , 

15. I have added Sullivan’s Jbiterary Class Book to the senior coursu, as it gives 
carefully selected .specimens *of mosfr of* the standard English Authors, Prose and 
Verse, and affords to Ae senior ijcholars most excellent practice in reading elocution. 


Ililey’e Prjictic.il Kiighsh Comixpition, 
parts 1 and 2 

M.ultod’e “My First School Book,^’ 
Gloig’s .Suies 

Arc.hl»i8hop“ Wh.itely’s Money Matters ” • 
Sullivan’s Lituiaiy Cl.iss Book 
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10. I propose, should His Honor approve of the suggestion, to circulate this 
letter, vrith His Honor’s orders on it, amongst the Principals of our Coll 'ges, for 
such reinark.s and amendments as tlu’y may consider necessary, together with the 
books named in the scheme, as far as I may be able to supply them. 

t 

* ' I have, &c.,' 

♦ (Signed; H. STEWART REID, 

<- Director of Public Instruction, N, IV. P. 

Office of Director of P. iV W. P*; 

Ilead-i Quarters, Nynee Tal, 

The ith September 18o&. 



Scheme ok Studies 'kor the School Department. 


< 10th Class (Lowest^ 

English —Alphabet, Reading and Writing, 
fronh the Kard.di Angrezeo. 
Ballantyne’s Piimcf. 

Msclood’s Afy Fiist SchoolBook, 
to p 39, with translation into 
Oordoo. 

Dictation. 


-First Half Year. 

Oordpo —Alphabet, Readings and lYr^ting 
from the Juohree-ool-IIurroof, 
Notation and Numeration from 
Mubadoe-ool-Hisab, Part I. 
Map of District, (orally.) 

.. Dictation. 


9th Clas 5—SucOND Half Year.® 


English —Reading^^Lc-ssons from Baker’s 
Circle of Knowledge, Part 1., 
Les.sons 1—15, 40—100, with 
translation into t)ordoo. 
Elements of Grammar, Parts 
of Siieech, from Miftah-ool- 
Kawaid, Part I. ’ ' 
Cietation. 

English —Eeading^Lessons Irom Baker’s 
^ I Circle of Knowledge, f*art 

II., Lessons 1—15, 43—69, 
with traifshrtion into Oordoo. 
Elements of Grammar, Parts 
cof. Speech, their*' Inllectjons 
anci Conjugation, from Mif- 
tah-ool-Kawaid, Part II. 
Dictation. 


Oordoo —Reading Lc.ssons from Ilakaik 
ooP.VIonJoodat, Part I. 
Multiplication Tables from Mu- 
badee-ool-Hisab, Part I. 

Large Map of Hindoostan, 
(orally.) 

Dictation. 

c 

Year. 

Oordoo —Reading Lessons from Hakaik- 
ool-Moiijoedat, p. —. 

, iJrammar from Kawaid-ool- 
Mbobtpdoe, pg. 1—9. 

Addition and Substraetion from 
. Mubadee-ool-Hisab, Part I. 
Geography of India from Largo 
' Map, and Jugrapya-i-Hind, 

* • pp-1-9. 

^ Dictations 


Sth Class—Thirb II alp Year. 



7tu Class—Fourth Half Ybak. 


English —Beading Lessons from Baker’s 
, Circle of Knowledge, Part II., 
Les.son.s CO—90, 183—200, 

with tran.slation into Oordoo. 
y Elements of Gniminar^(Syntax,), 
Miftah-ool Kawaid, Part III 
Composition from Iiy^y’s Prac¬ 
tical English Composition, 
page 1—-16. * 


6th Cliss-j-Fif' 

English —^Beading Lessons from Baker’S 
Circle ol Knowledge*,* Part 
?II., Lessons 1—1.5, 43—00, 
with translafiori into Oordoo 
English Oramniat (Etymology,) 
Inflection or Declension of 
Words from j^Hen and (iorn- 
wcll’s School Grainmar,»Part 
I., See. I , i» —. 

Comjio.sitio'*from lliley’s Pr e- 
tical English, Composition, 
Part I,, pp. 17—48. 


Oordoo —Reading Lessons from HaRaik- 
ool,-Monjoodat, p. —. 
Grammar from Kawiiid-ool- 
Moohtiidee, p]). 9—33. 
Miilti])lication and Dii i-ion from 
Muhadee-Ool-Hisab, P.irt I 
Gt4)grapiiy of India from Large 
Map, 4ind Jug\yipya-i-Hind, 
pp 14—46. 

History of India, Hindoo jEra, 
Tarikh-i-IIind, pp. 1—31. 

Ti II.iLF Year. 

Oordoo —^Composition from Inslia Klioord 
* At'ror, jij). 1—14, with ftansla- 
, tioii info En?lisli # 

GAainiiiar from Kawaid-ool- 
Moohf inlee, jip. 53—70. 
AiilhiiK'tie —Coinjiound Rules, 
Miihadee-opl-His.ih, Part I. 
Geogr.yihy of Indi.i from Map, 
•and, Jiigrai>ya-i-IIind, pp. 
46—89 

History of 5niha, Moosiil.nan 
iEra, from Tarikh-i-Hind 


6th Class- 


English —ReadiiTg Lessons from’Baker’s 
Circle of Knowledge, Part^' 
HI., Lessons 80—10), with 
tS'an.slation into Oofiloo. ’ 

G raminar—Formation inKt 5)(j- 
rivation of Words from Allen 
anil Cornwell’s School Giaiii- 
mar, Part I., See IJ , pji —. 
Composition froinHiley’s Piac- 
tical English Composition, 
Part I., pp 51V— 79. • 
Translation from Oordoo into 

English, (wntten). 

« • 

Dictation. , ,» 


Sixth Half Y'ear. 
Oordoo 


donvjjosition from InsJ/a Khoord 
Afroz, pp. 16— 37 , with tran.s- 
l ition into Eiiglisli. 

G laminar from Kawaid-ool- 
Mool*tudee. , 

A»ithmet*c—Single and Douhlo 
Rules of Tliiee, jjom Muha- 
dee-ool-IIi.sah, Part II. 

Geoj^aphy of India from Map, 
and J-ugrapya-i-lIind, pji, 
^9—152. 

. • 

History of India, En'.dij,h /Era, 
from Tarikh-i-Hind. 

Translation (wntten) from Eng¬ 
lish into Oordoo. 

Dictation in Oordoo, 
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4tii Class—Fourth Yeah. 


% 


Reading Lessons IVom Baker's 
Cirele of Knowledge, Part 
II , Lessons 100—200. • i 

Grammar, Sj'nfax, I'roin Allei^ 
and Cornwell’s School Gram-* 

t • 

mar. Part II. ^ 

Composition from Kiley’s Prac¬ 
tical English Compo.sition, 
jip. 80—94, 117—120.* 
Translation from Oordoo into 
English, (written^. 

Dictation. 


Oordoo —Composition from Insha Khoord 
Afroz, jip. 38—64, with trans¬ 
lation into English. 

Grammar from Kawaid-ool- 

, Moobtiidee, p.—. 

Arithinetie—Practice, Vulgar 
t Fractions, Scpiaro and Cube 
Eoots, from Mubadee-ool- 
Hisab, Part II. 

History of England, from Ta- 
( rikh Badshahan Inglistan. 

Geography of Asia from Map, 
and Jani-i-Juhan Nooina. 

Elements of Political Economy, 
from* l)ustoor-o(d-Muasbr 11 
Lcs.sons, pj) 1—40. 

Translation from English into 
Oordoo, (written). 

Dictation. 


3ui) Cla,ss—Fifth Y^eau. 


Emjlhih —Reading Lessons—Mann’s Lesr 
sons in General Knowledge, 
with tAuislation iiito Oordoo. 

Geography, Bhysical,ofEuroiie, 
Hughes’ Manual of Geogra- 
phy, pp. 1 —08. 

Grammar—Etym 9 logy, from 
Hiley’s Grammar, p)). 1[—70. 

CemiiO'ition from Hiley’s Prac¬ 
tical English’ Compo.sition, 
Part II., pp. 1—34. 
^Universal, 

Assyria’n, 

J Persian, 

® V.Egyi)tian,o^ic. 

Translation’"from Oordoo into 
^English. ' 

, Dictation.' 


Oordoo —Compos’tion, Moontakhibat- 

o-GooIjs'aii, (Oordoo-Per¬ 

sian,) with tiaiislation into 
English. 

Granimar—Sifawotul Musadur, 
and E.\trcises in Parsing. 

" Arithmetic—Decimal Fractions, 
Perinutations and Conibina- 
tioiis, from Rissaluh Russoor 

' Ashiiryah, Mubadee-ool- 

Hisab, Part II. 

Algebra up to Division, from 
J ubro Mokg,bilah, Part I. 

Geometry—Euclid, Books 1 and 
2, ,with E.xec'iises. 

History—^Tazkarat-ool-Musha- 
hcCr, Purtl.,( Lives ofSesostris, 
Semiramis, Cyrus, Croesus, 
Zoroaster.) 

• Geography of Europe. 

JPolitical lljconomy, Dustoor-ool- 
Maash, pp. 1—46. 



C 
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Oordoo —Translation from English into 
Oordoo. 

Diutation. 

2nd Class—Sixth Ykae. ‘ 


English —Reading Goldsmith’s Traveller, 
>’ Essays (Mr. Middleton’s edi.» 
tion ) 

Grammar, Derivation of Words, 
History of English Language, 
Syntax, Hiley’s, pp. 11 —149. 

■ Composition from Hiley’s, Part 

II. 

Geogrnjiliy, Physical, of ^sia, 
Africa and America, Himlios’ 
Manual, pp lltjl—348,423— 

• »t43, 491—tSO. , • 

Arithmetic—Revision. ' 

Algebra—Revision, up to*Divi- 
sion ill Luiid^ Easy Algebra, 
Geometry, Revision o ' 1st 2 
Bonks. • * 

History of Greece—Wilson’.s 
Uiiiver.sal History. 


^Oordoo —Composition from Moontakhi- 
bat Bostan, (Oordoo-Persian,) 
with translation into English. 
Gfammar—Revision of Xawaid- 
ool-Mijobtiidee. * 

Algebra—Least Common Mul- 
tijilic.ition, Greatest Common 
Multiplication, and Fractions 
from Jubro Mokabilalr, 
^art I. , 

Geometry—Euclid, Books 3 

and 4, from Tuhreer^ol-Uk- 

, ladns, Part II. $ 

• • 

History— Tiukarat-ool-Musha- 
heer, Vart II.,*Life of Lyciir- 
gus, Solon, Xei^cs, Pericles, 
Agi.s, Ejiiyninondafi, Alexau- 
der,the Great, and Eumcnc.s. • 
'Geography of Africa. 

Political Economy, Hustoor-ool- 
Mash, pp? 47—89 (the end.) 


I.ST Class—Seventh Year. 


Reading—Campbell’s .Pleasures 
of Hope, Goldsmith’s l'i>says 
(Mr. Middletown’s edition.) ' 

Grammar—Punctuation, IVo- 
sody. Syntax, &c,wUUey’s 
Grammar, pji. 150—202? ’ 

Composition from Hilcy’s Prac¬ 
tical •» English Composition, 
pp. 139—180. . 

Aritlftnetie—Rolision. 

Algebra, Simple and Quadratic 
Equations, from Lund’s Ehsy 
Algebra. • 

Geometry—Revision of Euclid’s 
4 first Books. * * * ’ 

Geography-*-Keithonthe Globes. 


Oordoo —Reading—Moontakhibat Roo- 
* )taat Aluingrere#, (Persiun- 
Oordoo,) with translation into 
English. • 

Graraviar—Revision of Kawaid- 
ool-MwOobtudee, with Exer- 

* cises in Parsing. 

History — Tazkar»t-ool-Musha- 
. hecr. Part III., Lives of Ca- 
, ni!ll*is,‘ Pyrrhus, Hannibal, 
Marius, Julius Caesar, Tibe- 

* rius, Alane, ^-ttiJa. 
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History of Rome, from Wilson’s 
Universal History, Political 
c Economy, Whateley’s Mo¬ 
ney Matters. 

The Candidates for Junior Scholarships to be examined in English and Oordoc 
Composition and Grammar, the explanation of a pasago from the Traveller, Pleo 
sures of Hope, and Goldsmith’s EssaJ.*; ; in Arithmetic Algebra to Qu. drat 
Equations; Geometry, (the 4first Books of Euclid); Ancient, English and India.. 
History, and Geography. • . 

The Scholarshi]is attached to the Vlth, Vth and IVth Classes of the Senior De¬ 
partment to bo termed “ Junior,” and those attached to the Illrd, find and Ist 
Senior Scholarships. 

Scheme op Studies fOr the College Department. 


Literature, 


History, 

Law, 

Political Economy, 

Moral Philosophy, 
Matlmnatics, 

.'Translation, 

< 

Essays, 


Cth Class—St'h Year. 

f i 

.. Revision yf Goldsmith’s Traveller.*, 

‘ „ Essay!). (Mr. Middleton’s Edition.) 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 

, Sullivan’s Lil(>rary Class Book, Introduction, jip. 9—82. 

.. Of England, Keightley’s. 

.. llevenne Directions to Settlement Officers. 

.. Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial Life, (Dean of 
'Hereford,) pp. 1--58. 

.. Ab’crcromiue’s Intellectual Powers, pp..J—78. 

Algebra,^llcvi.Mon up to Adjected (^Juadratics. 

Geometry, Euclid, Books VI., XL, XII. 

.. From English into Oordoo. 

„ Ooi doo into English. r, 

.. Bi-monjlily, in Oonloo and English. 

6tu Class—Otii Year. 


Literature, » 


History, „ 

Law, 

Political Economy, 
Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, 


Translation, 

Essays, 


.. Essays from Spectator (Mr. Hall’s Edition) and 
Pope’.s Odes on Acilia’s«Diiv. 

Pope’s Essay oi\ Criticism, Dryden. 

Sullivan’s Literary Class Book, Part I., pp. 82—144. 

.. Of Greece, Keightley’s. , 

.. Revenue Directions to Collectors. 

. .* Lcsoons ;on the Phenomena of Industrial Life, pp. 68_151. 

.. Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powehs, pp. 79_ 136 , 

.. Algcbrh to Binomial Theorem.£ 

Plane Trigonf metry. Nature and use of Logarithms, the 
Measure of Heights and Distance. 

I As in Vlth Class. 
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Literature, 


History, 

Moral Philosophy, 
PoUtetal Economy, 

Law, 

Mathematics, 

«. Translation, 
Essays, 

Literature, 


4th Class—IOth Yeae. 

Splections from Spectator (Mr. Hall’s Edition.) 

SliaVespear’s Julius Ca3.sar. * 

Sullivan’s Literary Class Book, Part II., pp. 14(5—^16. 

Of Rome, Keightlt’y’s." 

Abcrcroaibio’s Inteilectua'l Powers, pp. 138—205 
Lessonsontlie Plietiomcna,of Industrial Life, pj). 151—268, 
(the t^nd ) « 

Keveillio Directions to Collectors. 

S^ierical Trigonometry., * 

Statics, (Potti'r’s.) , 


I As in preceding Classes. 


History, 

Moral Philosophy, 
Political Economy, 
Law, 

, Mathematics, 

'J’raiislation, 

Essays, 

Literature, 


History, 

\ 

Moral Philosophy, 
Law, » 

Political Economy, 

Mathematics, 

Translation, 

Essays, 


3rd Class—Hth Year. 

.. Macbeth. ^ 

Milton’s Paradise l*ost, Books 1 ttnd 2. 

*Bacoij’s E^ays, 1st Halt 

Sullivan’s LiterarJ Class Bo(jJ<. * 

Historical and Biographical Headings, pp. 280—303. 

.. (}!'England, 1st vol. of Ivinghtley’s, (3 vol. e<l7tlon.) 

Of India, Elphin.stone’s, Books I.—HI , p]). 1—^06. 

.. Abercrombie’s Intellectual PowiTs, pp 300 —359.. 

.. IIumpbrey’*s Manual of Political Science. 

. .‘Manual of Criminal. * * 

Dynamics,,(Potter’s.) 

.i^tronomy, Hi'ivhell’s Outlines, Part 

I As in preceding Classes. 

• Hth Class— l2rH Year. 

.. Ilainlet. • • • 

• • 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, ^ooks 3 and 4. 

Bacon’s Essays, 2nd IHilf. 

Sullivftn’s ]^i,terary Class Book. ’ ^ 

Moral ami Djdactic Readings, pj). 305—357. 

.. Of England, 2n(]. vol. of Keigtitlcy’s. 

Of India, Elphinstonif.s, Books IV., T.,*VI., uP- 206—367. 
.. Abercrtnnbie’s^ Moral Feelings. 

.. Meiiual of Civil Law. , *7 • • 

.. Dr. Ballantyne’s Extracts from Archbishop Whatcley’s and 
^Dc^efuincy.’ ^ 

...Hydrostatics, (Webster’s.), 

Astronomy, Herscliell’s, Part II. 


J As in preceding Classes. 



1st Class—ISth Year. 


Literature, . . Othello, 

Milton’s Comus. 

j Bacon’.s Advancement of Learning. 

Sullivan’s Lithrary Class Book, pp. 45f-T509. 

History, . . Of Englaivl, 3rd vol. of Keightley’s. 

Of India,rEI])liinst6ne’s, Book VII,—XIL, pp. 357—®67. 
Moral Philosophy, * . Alexander’s Alornl Science. , 

.. Justinian’s Institutes. 

.. ‘ Whatcley’§ (Dr. Ballantync’sHe-p-ints tor Pundits, No. VII.) 
.. Mechanics, (young’s.) 

Astronomy, Ilerschcll’s, Part III. 

« 

• H ** • ^ t 

j As in preecdnfg Classes. 


. ' ^ (Copy.) c ■ 

' ,No. 1952 A. OF 1855. ^ 

ILLIAM MUIR, Esquire, 

Secy, to Govt., North-Western Provinces, 

. STEWART REID." Esquire, 

Director of Public Instruction, Nortn-Western Provinces. 

V 

<■ Dated Head-Quarters; Nynce Tal, the ‘i.Qth September 1855. 
Gehbrai Depabtmert. ' 

^SlE, 

I RAVE the honor to acknowicidgo the receipt of your letter, No. 1005, 
dated the ^7th instant, subivittuig a sclieino of studies for the Engli.sh Department 
of the Government Colleges and Schools. . '' 

2. In re[}ly I am directed to intimate, that the Lieute'hant-Governor fully con¬ 

curs in, and approves tin? general principles on whieh the plan submitted by you 
h/is been framed. . , 

3. His Honor thinks, that<it will be nn_ essential improvement in the course of 
instruction in the Anglo-Vernacular Institutions, that in all the Junior Classes, the 
elements of knowledge should be communicated in Oordoo, or, where an exception 
may bo necessary, in Hiigl^e; and that, in those classes, the study o*’ English should 
be a close and strict one for the purpose of learning mucli more accurately than has 
yet been usual, its pronunciation, grammar, •syntai, and'idiom. On this point the 
Lieutenant-Gove.'nor has only tp suggest that, from the ^arliest classes, familiar 
conversation in English, and a careful correction of irregularities or errors, in 
the course of such conversation, should be* a daily practice, and as systematically 
adhered to as that of exercises in reading and writing English. It need scarcely 


Law, 

Rhetoric, 

Mathematics, 

Translation, 

Esstiys, 


From 


To 


H 
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be remarked, that English being unlike the Classics in Homo Education, a language 
in living use, the mode of teaching it must be especially and fully adapted to all 
the objects for which it should be taught to the scholars. * 

4. The course of ^study for the senior classes must be so much affccto(l by tho 

rules which may b#ultimately promulgated, on the foundation of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, for determining tho subjects and text-books for the B. A. Degree to bo 
conferred by the Universities, that it wou*W be piemature at present to proscribe 
any definite course for future pormanent adoption in the Colleges of these Provinces. 
You arc, however, authorized to communicate the course of higher studies, as .sketched 
by you to the Principals <i the Colleges for theio remarks, In order tliat, at least, 
until the University Rules may bo finally decla*ed, it may, with such modifications 
as may be approved upon their Reports, be provisionally adopted in the Colleges 
'binder your control. • * , * 

5, The only remark that occurs at present to the Lwutenant-Governor is that, * 
perhaps, the study of a single work, oi;s!ibjcgt, may be too much sub-diviilcil in tho 
scheme which you lia^e framed. For instance,. “ Aticrcrombic’s Intellectual 
Powers” is nimed as the texf-book in Moral Philosopliy for foursuccessive years, 

from fifty to eighty jiages alone being assigned as one year’si:ourse. The Eieuterfant- 

Governor fully admits the importance of avoiding the contrary error ^t fixing too 
extensive or ambitious a plan of study for the ’curriculum of any single year. The 
object must be to give all tho solid^ knowledge of each particular subject compre¬ 
hended in the course which can b(j communicated witlun the >^ar, neither over¬ 
tasking the faculties ajjd pretending to do moreihan can lie accomplihluid, nor, on 
tho other hand, allow^g any portion of the short and v&luable period, for which 
Education is pursued, to lie insufficiently employed. 

* I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. MUIR, 

Seaj. to Govt , North- JVestci n Provmcrs. 

Head-Quarters, Nynee Tal, I 

The 2(}th September 185.3.^ ; 
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APPENDIX 0. 

(Copy ) 

No. 110. 


J. MIDDLETON, EsquiBcG, 

* * 

Principal, Agra College, 

I Agra, 

WILLIAM MUIR, Esqitire, 

Seep, to (xovt., North-Western Provinces, 

■ fgeneral Department, Agra. 


SlE, 


KnurATiov 

(Si)?n«6 V Tregftir 


.1. R B.ilUntyne 
C Buch 


In reply to your letter No. 438, clWd the 10th February 1854, I have 
. the honor t6 subiliit, on behalf of myself and fellow 
Briiidtpals, excepting <he Principal of the Delhi C( lloge, 
who declined i*o join in the deliberation, a scheme of 
stivlies embracing the chief subjects on which, in our 
opinion, the 'Public Examination shopld turn. 

2. On re-consideration, we concur with Dr. Mouat in opinion, that the quantity 
of literary reading proposed in the first .scfiemo' was greater than could be thorough¬ 
ly accomplished by the present staff of Teachers in our College, and by students of 
average capacity ; a reduction to what appears to us to be a suitable standard has 
therefore been made in this respeet. Should there be at liliy time found, in any 
individual Collegei-'one or more yoilths of great ability an industry, their energies 
could always be maintained in activity, and directed in a ])ropcr channel by the 
IJrincipal, strengthened, as his hands arc, by special rewards, such as Library 
Medals. 

,8. Thpre exist, naturalijy c'.iough, differences of opinion between us on certain 
points, which may, wo trust, be reconciled in time; but we do not think that the 
introductioB of a common scheme o# Education in the Colleges should be delayed, 
on thf t account—the mor*c especially, since we,gre agreed generally upon the books, 
(he subjects, and the order in which they ohouhl be taken up. Some of us are of 
opinion that the books in our“Collegcs should contain what is to be read there and 
no more, tljus diminishing cost to ouf students; others think thaf;» as a general rule, 
entire books should be used, even though to. be but* partially perused, since thus 
continuance of reading {h our students after they hare left us nill bo the more 
likely to bo induced. •' 

4. His Honor will observe, that we have adheryd to the original scheme of 
study in respeift to its character, the alterations being ip the way of reduction 
merely. We understand, moreover, that the class-books named in the present 
scheme will be ojien to supersession whenever more suitable ones arc met with, and 
wo would suggest that Government permit us to submit from time to time, as 
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annually.for iiistanco, sucli alterations in this respect as we, or a majority of us, 
may agree upon. 

5. During the con.si(lerati(Jn of this scheme, books unknown to some of us liavo 
l)i'en recommondeil others, and the same cause of discord would doubtless con¬ 
tinue ; and thus tlfc pro.sont activity of school-book publication continuing, agree¬ 
ment uiion a common scheme te hopeh'^s; we fiavc th(!rofore preferred to re¬ 
strict ourselves for the present* to books well knJlvn, and of anknowledged high 
character. 

6. It was specially intended to keep utility in view in tl^p organizatfim of the 
Mathematical course Arst pft)posed, and now rnodifled, though the range was not 
then restricted to utility of the more general amf tamiliar kind : this however has 
now been done in obedience to whafwg understand to be His Honor’s wishes The 
works withdrawn have been set aside for voluntary rcadlSg, and might lie iindiidod 
annually amongst the subjects suggested for the Libfary Medalt • they are— 

Hymer’s Astronomy. ^ *1 fflie (Jonie Seations 

J’ottcr’s ^Ojitics. The Caleulivs, (such parts us beiw less 

Newton’s first three Sections. , directly on Meehaniift and Physj^s.) 

7. In neither of our’Colleges is*thc Educational ^taff* sutfieieutly strong to 
j jiennit of all the books putalovvn in the scheme being read dining a siilj^lo Session ; 

this is not intended, nor is it necessary ; all that is reiiuisite is, that each youth .shall 
have gone through all tl|p books put dewn bsfore attainyig the bip of the ladder. 
It is indeed of much importance, tha* the time of the Toi},cl(|w be as little broken 
up as possible, in respait of the Literary aijil Hwtorieal reading, in re.si>ect of the 
Mathematical course tl#Cs is of less iinportauce, since several Matlvematical divisions 
*eati bo oarried forward at^tho same time by the Teacher. Tlierif is, moreovor, no 
such difference in point of difficulty between tho Historical and Literary cverciscs 
of one year and those of another as .should stand m the way of the groujiing of thj 
divisions in such a rftanner as to have but two, or, at most, three of tliem in the 
Senior or College class during any one Session. • f • 

8. In order to secure simultaneous reai^ing of^he same book'? in all the Colleges, 

so as to sim^jlify the Exa'miuations, and to fanilitate comparison of tljp progress 
made, a selection might be madw and^agroed upon by the' ^Princip.ils some .time 
before the beginning of each Session, ijay about the middle of that preceding—tho , 
principle affirmed in the last paragraph beigg kept in view, anil the same submitted 
to Government for^anction : any difficulty that* there might bolibout cajjrying out 
this plan would be experienced at tho o.utset only, and we do not apprehend thal 
it would be of any practical eonsequence. _ , 

9. In accordance wit^i the.views .set forth in the two last paragraphs, a scheme 
of studies for the Scholarshig iJlasses •during^the Sos^on 6f 185 j is he£pwith sub¬ 
mitted. 

I have, &c., 

’ iSjgned) J. MIDDLETON, 

Principal, Agra College. 


Agra College, 

The ‘ind September 1851. 
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In adopting the scheme, I would not be understood to signify my approval ofthe Ma¬ 
thematical course. It may however be, I think, affirmed of the scheme as it stands, 
that it is good so far as it goes, but that it is wanting in both length and breadth. 

‘ ^ ^ (Signed) MIDDLETON. 

1 have signed this letter, though far from being satisfied with the scheme, in the 
hope that the scheme may be gfpdually,smended by Government after considera¬ 
tion of such sugjjestions as may from time to time be tendered by the various 
Teachers, for Government ebnsideration. 

(Signed) ,J. E, BALLANTYNE. 


The only objection to the scheme? as it stands at present, is that I think our His- 
torical course might bo more systematic ancl complete. It seems to mo that we 
ought to read some goocf'work on Universiti History, Ancient, Middle Ages and 
Modern. • ‘ ' *■ 

‘ .. c ‘ . (Signed) C. BUCII. 

. .SCHEME OF STUDIES. ^ 
c * Competitors for Junior Soiiolarships. 

Prose, .. ‘Pross Reader No. 6, Calcutta School Book Society. 

Poetry, .‘. Poetical dittp No. 3, ditto ditto (Mr. Bethune’s Edition.) 

Euclid, . Six Books. 

Algebra, .. Up to Simplo Equations, inclusivQ 

Arithmetic, .. Generally. • 

Natural Philosophy,.. Mcchsfnica' Hydrostatics, Pneumatito, S. D. U. K. 
Geography, .. As sketched in the Geography of Chain bers’s Course. (Text 
• Book in Algebra, Word by Lu id, or Hind’s.) 

Junior Schoi-aeships. 

(Holders oj Junior Scholarships and Competitors for Senior.) 

First Year. > 

{ Goltlsnlith’s Travclfer, ) From Richardson’s Se- 

Campbell’.s Pleasures of Hope, ) lections. 

Goldsmith’s‘Essays., 

.. .Keightley’? England, jvbh corresponding Geography. 

, Euclid XI. and XII. Boots. 

Algebra, Simple and Quadratic Equations, and Arithmetical 
and Geometric Series. . 

^ Second Year. ’ 

"pPope’r Essay on. Criticism, • ) Frcim Richardson’s 
, < Dryden’s Absolon and Achitophel, ) Selections. 

{ 'The Spectatof or AtMison’s Papers. 

.. Keightley’s Rome, with corresponding Geography. 

Plane Trigonometry and Nature and use of Logarithms, and 
Mensuration of Heights and' Distances (Snowball’s.) 
Algebra, from Quadratric .Equations* to Annuities certain 
inclusive. - 


Literature, 

( 

Histdry, 


lAteraiure, 

Ststori), 


Mathematics, 


.A 
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Literature, 

History, 

Mathematics, 


Toctry, 

Prose, 

Moral Philosophy, 
History, 

Natural Theology, 
Mathematics, 


Poetry, 

Prose, 

Moral Philosophy, 
History, 

Political Economy, 
Mental Philosophy, 


Mathematics, 


Poetry, 

Prose, ^ 

History, 

Political Economy, 
Bhetoric, 

Mathemtics, 


Third Year. 

I Sliakospear’8 Macbeth, from Uictiardson’s Selections. 

The Spectator, Ail(lison’.s Papers. 

Watts on the Mind. 

*. Elphinstono’s Histdry df India, the first half. 
f Potter’s Mechanics, Statics, 
r Astronomy, Chrislie’s. • 

^ Spheric(>l Trigonometry} with Problem, aS in Christie. 

Senior Schoeaeship Holders. 

• 

* First Year. 

C Milton’s Paradise Lost, fand2 Books, 7 From Eichardson’s 
I Shakspear’s Ilaijjlet, j Selections. 

,. Bacon’s Es.says, the firSt half. 

,. Smith’s Moral Sentiments, the iTrst half. * 

,. Kli)hinstonp’sfli*stO]^ of India, t» be complete. 

. Paley’^s. t 

S potter’s Mechanics, Dynamics 

Astronomy,‘Herschel’s Ontlinss, Part I. 

• Second Ye^r. * 

{ Milton’s Paradise lAist, 3rd and 4th Books. 

Siiakspear’.sDtbeflo. • , 

.. Bacon’s Essiiy.s, to be c*omplotcd» , 

/ Smith’s Moral Sentiments, to be completed. , 

Macaulay’s, England, Vol. I. 

.. McCulloch’s Smith’s Wealth of Nations,»the first half. 

.. Stewart’s Elements of the Pliilosophy of the Mind. 

/ The Differential and Integral Calculus, the parts nccessyy 
to Elementary Mechanics and Physics. 

Astronomy, Herchel’s, Part4il.| 

Webster’s Hydrostatic^ ^ 

’ Third Yea«. 

Milton’s Comu.«, ^ 

Shakspea’r’s Night’s 

Dreams, 

.. Bacon’s Advancement* of Learning. 

., Macaiday’s England, Vol. II. 

.. Cotnplete, the Wealth of NajjonsV. 

.’. Whateley’s. 

t Youn^’l Mechanics. » 

’ Astronomy, Herschets, Part III. 

All Divisions. 

1. Coutse of Lectures on Physic-s, as sketched in the Agra 
College, Syllabus (Book of Eefcrence, Golding Bird’s 
Natural Philosophy.) 


1 

1 




From Eichdtdson’* 
Selections. 
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3. Essay Wriling. 

3. Anglo-Vernacular Exercises. 

4. Surveying and Levelling. 

(Signed) J. MIDDLETON, 

• « Principrl, Agra College. 


From 


To 


(Cpi>v.) 

Circulap^No. 117 A. of 1855. 

j WILLIAM MUIR, Esquire, 

' * Seeg. to Govt., N. TV. Proviueen, 

J. MIDDLETON, Esquire, Agra. 

J. R BALLANTYNE, Esq^tire, Benares. 

V. TREGEAl\7 EsqUiTie, Bareillg. 

J. 'CARGILL^ Esquire, Delhi. 

C. BUGII, -Esquire, Pit*. D, 'Ajmere. 

Lieut .II F.,W'ADDINGTON, Saiigor. ‘ 

f O 

Datce\ Head Quarters, Juhlmlpore, the IGlh .Tanuarg ISS-j. 


GkNERAI DEFAUTMEtlT 


Sir, 


With reference to former correspondence regarding the introduction 
of a uniforn courie of study in all' the Colleges under this Government, I am 
directed by the Ilon’blc'the Lieutenant-Governor to intimate, that the considera¬ 
tion of the scheme submitted by the several Principals has iS- ‘pi deferred in expec¬ 
tation of the orders of the Supreme Government' laying doVvn the principles to Le 
followett in carrying out tlic views communicated by tlio Hon’l)lc tlio Court of 
Directors on the subject of Education. 

«2. As the several Colleges will, however, shortly re-ojien, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has been pleased to adopt the scheme of <EnghsIi study proposed by the 
majority Of the Princinals Tor*1855, according to tiie enclosed Statement, and to 
direct that no deviation be allowed ffom it, Excepting under the express sanction of 
the Governtaent. . ‘ . 

. 3. The Oriental Department wilh be arranged ,as usual under the orders of the 
Committee. • ^ 

4. As your Insfitution will probably be equal to the standard here laid 

‘ down, you will forward as usual p. scheme of studfcs, but as closely 
0 Ajmere. approximating to this standard hs may be practicable. 

5. You will adopt 1th(?Ibwer*or School'standard of this scheme as far as may be 
To Saugor practicable under the circumstances of jthe Saugor School. 

f have, &c., 

(Signed) W. MUm, 

Seeg. to Ooot., North-Western Provinces, 

Head-Quarters, Jubbulpore, I 
The XGth January 1865, J 
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APPENDIX D. 

Notification. 

Tuf. following Prijspcetus of the College fo^ Civil Engineers at Uoorkee i» pub¬ 
lished with the sanction of the Hon’ble the Licuteiiaut-Goveriior, North-Western 
Provinces, in supersession of the* Notilicaljon by Geov(“riinicnt, dated 2oth November 
1847:— 

1. There are throe‘Dcpartnie’nts in the College, anfl in each Department a cer¬ 
tain number of stipendiary students, for whom (piartcrs are prtivided. » 

2. First Department .—Candidates for admission to the First Dejiartnu nt must 

be under^the age of 22. They must be well acquainted with the English language, 
able to road and write it with ease^'an^J accuracy, ijjid arc required to pass an 
examination in Arithmetic, Algebra, Grcoincfry, Mpnsurjtioii, Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and Mechjinies. Pa-sed candidates will be admitted 
in the months of January and July of*each year. , • 

3. t Tlie.mynber of stfpendif^ry •tiidents in tlijs Depitrtmeirt is limited tp eight. 
They’ will receive, whilst attached to the College, an, allov^ance ot Rupees 4<» per 
nienscni and free quarters. Scholars from any of tlift Oovernnieiit Qolleges, pro¬ 
perly qualified, may be traitsferrcd to this Department, receiving travelling allowanee 
to Roorkee at the established rat(>; and wlylo there, will receive an inercasi' of one- 
fourth to their Scholarship allowaiieS, or such^ineroaso aS will make their stipend 
to the amount of not less than Rupet's 40 per mensem. • • 

4. Their instructioi^t the College is designed to qualify them for the appoint¬ 
ment of Seb-Assistani^ivil Enginear, as constituted by the orders ot Government, 
North-Western Provinces,»ilated Otli October 184.3, and generally for employment 
n connection with engineering works and other dejiartments of scientific labor, 
fhpir (puilificatioiis for employment will bo determimsl by their success in tiTo 
.reatment of the seve^l subjects brought before them, and by a full examination 
on the completion of their course of s^udy. 

5. Second Departmcftt.—European Non-CoHiiaissioncd Officers and Soldiers. 

They arc required previous to admission, to provti by examination their Jiroficiency 
in Reading and Writing, Arithmetic's far as ydgar Fractions, Elementary*Geo-* 
nietry Mensuration and Simple Plan Drawing, and none arq admissible without et 
satisfactory certificate of character. Passed, candidates will jie. nominated about 
the month of Octi^er of each year, and will join the College in the n»nth of Ja¬ 
nuary following. , • 

C. When not* furnished* with carriage «t the public ex^ieilse, they will receive 

travelling allowance to Roorkee at the rate chargeableJbr ^one camel, or one two- 
bullock hackery per man, trayefling tAi milss per dicm and .six da^» r*r week; a 
double allowance being granted to married men*. 

7. They will bo on probatioii at the College for six months, during which time 
^ they will receive their regimental piiy**and allowance, and the same advantagc.s 
ns with their corps, or*the established equivalent in money. If npprov,ed at the end 
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of this period, they will then receive the staff allowance of an Assistant Overseer 
in tiie Department of Public Works, and remain under instruction at the College 
till the close of the annual term in the month of December, when, if their conduct 
continues to be satisfactory, they will be drafted off to their appointed duties accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the Public Service. During the tfine they remain at 
Eoorkee they will be under the command of the Officer who fills the post of Prin¬ 
cipal of the Collcgu. 

8. The number of students in this Department ha? been raised to fifteen. 

9. Third,Departmmft. —Native students, in number twenty-four, to whom instruc¬ 
tion is conveyed through the medium of their own language. Admissions will take 
place twice yearly, in the months of January and July. 

10. In this Department yill be two divjsions." 

11. Senior Dwision .—To ^consist of eight students, who must have acquired, previ¬ 
ous to admission, a good knowledge of Arithmetic, Geometry to the extent of six 
books of Euclid, MensurUion, Algebra'to ^iuhdratic Equations, use of Logarithms, 
and thh Elements of •Plane* Trigoi;iometry. Tln^e wUl receive, whilst qttached to 
the College, an tfilowance of IJupees 10 jxjr mensem and free quarters. 

12. Junior Diuwwn.—The lowest attainments qualifying fpr admission to the 

Junior Division will be, as heretofore, a fair acquaintance with Arithmetic, as far as 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, and an ability to read and write Oordoo in the 
Persian .charactei; correetly and charly. The number,of stipendiary students in 
this division is sixteen who^ receive a monthly allowance of Rupees 5 and free 
quarters. . ‘ ‘ , 

13. Any student of this division may, bei/ig found qilalifiod, be transferred 
to the'Senior Division, provided the Jircsefibed number o*‘ the latter be not thereby 
exceeded. 

* 14. The practical instruction of students of this department in both divisions 
is regulated with a view to their employment as Surveyors,. Draftsmen, Assistants 
in PublioiWorks, &c., acciirdibg to their sfevcral aliilitics. ' 

16. Properly qualificil candidgtaj coming to Roorkee, and supporting themselves 
there at their own cost, are admissible to all the departments, so far jis means may 
•bo avSilable for their iiiSifruction. ^hould the^qumber of such applicants, hereafter, 
become numerous, moderate fees will _bo demanded for admission to the benefits of 
the Institution. Instruction will continue for the present to be gratuitous and no 
p^-yments will be demanded without previous notice of one year.^ 

16. A limited number of European students of this class can be provided with 
apartments at Roorkeey <for. the use of. which a moderate monthly rent will be 
charged. Particulars can be learned by application to the Principal. 

17. Annual Examination^ will be^ held In the‘ nymth of December, when the 
students will be classed according t<y their proficiency, and^ prizes will be awarded 
to the most successful. 

< 

7signed) S. THORNTON, 

Secy, to (jovt. North-Western Provinces. 
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APFENDIX E, a 

Extracts Paras. 49 to 69, Despatch dated Jvhj 1854, of the Hon'ble the Court 
* of Directors. 

49. Nor is it necessary that we should, dep3nd entirely upon the direct efforts 
of Government. Ve are glad to recognize an increased desire on the part of the 
native population, not only in the neigldjourhood of the great centres of European 
civilization, but also in remoter Districts, for t^e means of obtaining a better Educa¬ 
tion ; and we have etidence in’many instances of their readiness to give a practical 
proof of their anxiety in this respect by coming forward with liberal pp^uniary con¬ 
tributions. Throughout all ages, learned fliudoos and Mahomedans have devoted 
themselves to teaching, with little other remuneration than a bare subsistence ; and 
munificent bequests have not unfrcqugntly been m^e for the permanent endow- 

*ment of Educational Institutions. * • * 

50. At the same time, in so far as the noble exertions of Societies o? Christians 

of all denominations to guide the nafives of India in the'Way of religious truth, an<l 
to instruct jincivilized l-ace3,,8ucl»as those fouinJ in Assam, in the Cossya, fjarrow, 
and Bajmahal Hills, and in various Distrfcts of Genial and Soufliern InSia, (who 
are in the lowest condition of ignoriince, and are either wholly without a religion, or 
are the slaves of a degntding and barbarous»superstition,) have been accompanied, 
in their Educational Establishments, by the diffusion of improved knowledge, they 
have largely contributeii to the sprfiad of that Education whichut is our. object to 
promote. * * 

61. The consideniGbn of the impossibility of Government doing all th.at must 

be done in order to provide adequate means for the education of the natives of 
fndia, and of the ready <issistanco which may be derived from efforts which have 
hitherto received but little encouragement from the State, has led us to the natural , 
conclusion, that the most effectual method of providing for the wants of India* in 
,his respect wil^ be combine agency of the Government the aid which 

may be derived from'the exertion^ and liberality o# the ^ucated aud wealthy 
natives of India and of other bencvoleni persons., 

62. We have, therefore, resolved tq adopt in India the system of Grants in Aid 

which has been carried out in thig ^country wjth very great success, and *re con¬ 
fidently anticipate, by thus drawir/g ‘support from local resources, in addition Jo 
contributions from the State, a fer more r^pid progress of Education than would 
follow a mere imvease of expenditure by the Government; while it possesses ^the 
additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upijij local exertions and com¬ 
bination for Idfeal purposes, which is of iteelf of no memfinfliortance to the well¬ 
being of a nation. ,• ^ 

63. The system of Grants, in* Aid, ^hich yo propose to establish in india, will be 
baaed on an entire abstinence from interferenbe with the religious instruefcon con¬ 
veyed in the Schools assisted. • Aid will be given (so far as the requirements of each 
particular District, as compared with hthers, and the funds at the disposal of Go¬ 
vernment may render it possibie) to all Schools which impart a good^secular Educa¬ 
tion, provided that they are under adequ^e local management (by the term “ local 
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management,” we understand one or more persons, such as private patrons, volun- 
tary,subscribers, or the trustees of endowments, who will undertake the general 
superintendence of the School, and be answerable for itic permanence for some given 
time;) and provided also, that their managers consent that the Schools shall be 
subject to Government inspection, and agree to any conditions •..’■hich may be laid 
down for the regulation of such Grants. ^ 

64. It has been,found by experience,*in this and in other countries, that not 
only is an entirely gratuitoufi Education valued far less by ,those who receive it, 
than one fbr which some payment, however small. Is made, but that the payment 
induces a more regular attendance*, and greater exertion,^ on the part of the pupils; 
and, for this reason, as well as because School fees themselves, insignificant as they 
may be in each individual Instance, will, in tjie'aggregrate, when applied to the 
.support of a better class of fnasters, become of very considerable importance, we 
des'ire that Grants in Aid sh&ll, as a general principle, be made to such Schools only 
(with the exception of ijlprmal Schoolr) as rojuire some fee, however small, from 
their scholars. . ^ ^ , 

66. Careful consideration will be reqipred in framing rules for the administra¬ 
tion of the Grants, and the sqfiie course should be adopted In India which has been 
pursued with' obvious advantage by the Committee of^ Council here, namely, to 
appropriate the Grants to specific objects, and not (except, perhaps, in the case of 
Normal Schools) to appl^ them in tJie form of simple contributions in aid of the 
> general expenses of a School. The auJjraentatiojj of the salaries of the head Teachers, 
and the supply of junior Teachers, wil^ probably be found in India, as with us, to 
be the most important objects to which the Grants can ordiiorily be appropriated. 
The fMindation, oi assistance towarjls erecting, or repairing, a School, or the pro¬ 
vision of an adequate supply of School-books, may be required ; but the appropria¬ 
tion of the Grant in each particular circumstances of each School and District. 

66. The amount, and continuance, of the assistance giveu'will depend upon the 

periodicaltKeports of InspertoM, who will be selecied with special reference to their 
possessing the confidence of the^ native communities. In their periodical inspec¬ 
tions, no notice whatsoever should be taken by them of the religious doctrines 
jvhichtmay be taught ip any School, and their duty should be strictly confined to 
i^scertaining whether the secular knowledge conveyed is such as to entitle it to 
consideration in the distribution of the sum which will be applied to Grants in Aid. 
They should, also assist in the establishment of Schools, by their, advice, wherever 
they may have opportunities qf doing so. . ' * 

67. We confide the practical adaptation of the general principles we have laid 
down as to Grants in AM to your discretion, aided by tl}e Educational Depai-tments 
of the different Presidencies. In carpying ihto effect our views, which apply alike 
to all Sehools and Institutions, Angld-Vernacular or Vernacular, it is of the greatest 
importance that the conditions under which Schools will be assisted should be 
clearly and publicly placed before the nativSS of India. For this purpose Govern¬ 
ment Notifications should be drawn up and promulgated in the different Vernacu¬ 
lar languages. It may be advisable distinctly to assert in them the principle of 
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perfect religious neutrality on which the Grants will be awarded, and care should 
be takerf to avoid holding out expectations which, from any cause, may be liable to 
disfippointruent. , 

08 . There will be little difeculty in the application of this system of Grants in 
•Aid to the higher or(>>r of places of instruction in India in which English fe at pre¬ 
sent the medium of Education. 

• # 

5.0. ^ Grants in Aid will also,^t once giv§ assistance to all such Anglo-Vernacular 
and Vernacular Schools as impart a good elem(yitary Education,* but wo fear that 
the nnjnber of this cfass of Sefiools is at present incoasiderable, and that such as 
are in existence reqi^ire great improvement. 


APPENDIX E.b. • 

'IteffukUions to govern the nppropriaBon of the mim to 0? expended in Grants in Aid, 

in the Provinces itnder the Ooverntndfu of Agra.^ 

0 * 

I. Ani. Schools in which sound *seculaf instruction i.j^ imparted are eligible to 
reci^ive a Orjint in Aid, bn thi; fulfilment of certiyn’conditions/ (whicli are hereafter 
specified,) and so far as local requirements^nd disposable funds wHl allow. * ^ 

II. The managers of Schools desirous of assistancfyfrQfei Government sh.all send 
up a written application ^0 Government, through the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, in whidx application the funds contributed by private persons or bodies 
.owards the maintenance ef the Schdbl shall be exactly stated. , 

III. Applicants shall satisfy the Government that tlie»following conditions are * 
fulfilled/ 

First, —That the School is under local adequate management. 

Second.—HhaX schooWng fees are paid by at least two-thinls 8f the boys attend¬ 
ing the School, those exempted from payment being, bond fide, in indigent , 
. circumstances. * 

Third. —Th|^t sutlicient Schi^ol accommodation is provided, excepting in thecasq 
of an applicatioi\nade exprea^y for a Buildiflg Grant. « 

Fourth. —That the expenditure assigned for»tli^ maintenance of the School, from 
fundsecontributed by private pqfsons or* bodies, is not below the average 
amount expended for that jiypose during the past tferee years. • 

Fifth. —That the maintenance of <thb School is assured by a staternent, on thy 
p.art of those charged with its management, that it is their full and sincere 
belief and ;expecfcation that ^the School shall be so kept up f<>r a further 
period of at least three years. ,• • 

Sixth. —Th*t the {imoflnt of the Grant for which the* application is made does 
not exceed the expenditure of the School, defrayed by contributions from 
private persons and bodies. * , * , • 

Seventh. —Tliat tho Grant shall bo devoted to one or more special objects, and 
that in the event of itsjeeing devoted to more than one object, • the amount 
‘ of aid solicited towards the furfKeranee of each be distinctly mentioned. 
Eighth. —lliat tKe School assisted shall be open to inspection on ^e part of the 
Educational Officers of Government* 
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IV. The special objects, for the fulfilment of which Government will, as iar as 
local requirements and disposable funds may allow, lend their ready aid, are the 
following;— 

—Augmentation of the salary of a Principal, or Head Master, or Pro¬ 
fessor. _ ( 

(h.) —Payment of the salary, or salaries of a junior Teacher,'or Teachers. 

(c .)—Foundation of Scholarships and-Pupil Teacherships. 

Gratuitous supply of sShool-books, maps, and apparatus. 

(e.) —Supply, at half price, oi school-books issued under the authority of 
Govsrnment. , 

(f-) —Erection or enlargement or repair of school-houses. 

V. Where an application is made*for a Building Grant (whether for the erection, 
or enlargement, or repair of a School-houseJ the managers of the School shall satisfy 
,Government that the Schoofchouse will bo erected, or is situated, in a healthy and 

favorable locality. ’ *' 

VI. The managemenV'f the School bssistefl shall bo vested solely in the private 

personSf.or bodies, by.whon? it supported. ^ ^ 

VII. ®The TejKshers whose salaries are. paid in part, or wholly by Government, 
shall ^ entirely subordifijete to the managers, or" conductors^ the School, and shall 
in no way be i^garded'^as Government servants. The mauagers of the School will 
take care that they bear a good moral character. The Inspector will satisfy Go- 
veniment that they are coippeteut, of'whicli fact the exajuination of their classes 

•will enable the Inspector fo judge. 

VIII. The managers of Sclrools shaU admit the Cover, ment Director or In¬ 

spector, who will report on the condition of the School as a secular Institution, but 
shall make no atteifipt at exercising agenei^l supervision over its internal economy. 
The following instructions, issued to the Inspectors of Schools under their authority 
by,the Committee of Council on Education in Great Britain in August 1840, are 
hereby adopted by the Government of Agtu, for the ^uidancf’ of the Educational 
Inspectors^employed under |hefa orders, and are publish^ for general informa¬ 
tion ‘ • c . 

“ In supejfintending the applicatiofl of the Parliamentary Grant for public Educa¬ 
tion ia,Qreat Britain, m;j Tiords have in view the management of local efforts, for 
the improvepient and extension of diementary,Education, whether made by local 
association or by private individuals. The employment of Inspectors is therefore 
intended to j^vance tWs object, by affording to the promoters of Schools an oppor¬ 
tunity of ascertaining, at the periodical visits o^ inspection, what improvements in 
the apparatus and intern^*^ apipngements of Schools in *6chTOl managements ana 
discipline, and in the methods of teaching, have been sanctioned by the most exten¬ 
sive experieijyee. ' ^ ‘ , 

The ipspectiofas of Schools, aided by public Grantss is in»thi3 respect a means of 
co-operation .between the Government and the Coipmittees^' and Superintendents 
of Schools, by which information respecting all remarkable improvements may b' 
diffused whenever it is sought, you will therefore be»carefnl, aV visits of inspection, 
to communicltte with the parochial .clergyman (or other minister of religion 
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connected with the School and with the School Committee, or in the absence of 
a 8cho<)l Committee, with the chief promoters of the School, and will explain to 
them, that one main object of your visit is to afford them your assistauee ia all 
efforts for improvements in which they may desire your aid ; but that you are in 
no respect to interfere with the instruction^ management, or discipline of tBe School, 
or to press upon tllcm any sugg^tions which they may be disinclined to receive. 

A clear and comprehensive^ view of Uiese main duties of your Office is at all 
times important, but when a system of inspection of Schools, aided by public Grants, 
is for the first time lirouglit into operation, it is of. the utmost consequence. You 
should bear in mind that this inspection is not intended w a means, df exercising 
control, but of affording assistance; that it is not to bo regarded as operating for 
the re'stmiut of local efforts, but for their encouragement; and that its chief objects 
will not be attained without the ccNoyeration of th^ School Committees, the In¬ 
spector having no power^ interfer^ and not* being instructed t» offer any ad view 
or information, excepting where it is invited.” . * , 

IX. The amount aiyl continuafice of‘Government "It id shall depend on the 

repprts of tlj,e Government Iqspeqjors. , * • • • 

X. Applications for Grants in Aidfor»the coming year^ emboi^mg the^^rma- 
tion required by Rule if., and stating the fulfilment (rf tlJo conditions laid down in 
Rule III., shall be forwarded to the Office ofcthe Director of Public Instruction by 
the Ist October. 


APPENDIX ^ q. ' 

Notificatiok. 

Ilead-Quart&u, General De^artmerU, 10<A Septemb3' 1855. 

No 1824 A. 

•The following Provisional Rules for (grants in Aid of Education, in the North- 
Western Provinces \ the Presidency, of Bengal^ are issued with reference to 
instructions from the wovemment <#f India, dated 17tli August 1865, No. 1026:— 
1. The Local Government, at its dlscretio^ abd upon such conditions as may 
seem fit in dheh case, (reference being Itad to the requirements of each District as 
compared with others, and to thft ftihds at the disposal of Government,) will gran*fc 
aid in money, books, or otherwise, to any School in Yhich a g*od secular educatiihi 
is given through the medium either of EngJi^ or the Vernaqplar tongue, to males 
or females, or boih, and whicl^is u»der adequate local management. * » 

I 2. In respect of any such School’for which application for aid is made, full 
information must be supplied on the following point/ :*— 

l»b—The pecuniary reseurceii^ permanent and ten^poryy,‘on which the School 
depends for support. * • 

The average ^dnual expenditure in the School. 

The average numl^i* of pupils instructed, the ages of the pupils, and the 
^ average duration of their attendance at the School. , 
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4<A.—The persons responsible for the management and permanence of the School, 
and the time for which they will continue to be responsible. 

51 %.—The nature and course of instruction imparted. 

6th. —"l^ie number, names and salaries of the Masters and Mistresses, and subjects 
taught by each. *• I ' , 

7th .—The books in use in the several classes of the School. 

8th .—The nature and amount qf aid soffght, and the purpose to which it is to be 
supplied. ‘ <, 

3. Any School to which aid may be given shall be at all "times open to Jnspec- 
tion and examination, “together with all its records, which may be required to show 
the cottfse and method of teaching observed in it, by any Officer appointed by the 
Local Government for the purpose. Such inspection and examination shall have 
no reference to religious insk^iction, but on'y li? secular Education. 

4. The Government will ^uot in any maunq*’ Interfere with the actual manage¬ 
ment of a School thus aided, but will seek x’pon the frequent reports of its Inspec- 

ft <c* t 

tors to judge from results,. yhether a good secular* Education is practically 
impartetJ, or not,^ and’ it will withdraw its aid fiOm any Sciiool which may be for 
any considerable period unfavorably reported upon in this respect. 

6. In giving Grai^ts in Aid the Government will observe the following general 
principles. Grants in Aid will be given to those Schoolq.only (with the exception 
of Noi-mal Schools) at which some feo, however small, is required from the scholars; 
,and wherever it is possible to do soi,* they wilf be appropriated to specific objects 
according to the peculiai*^ wants of each School and District. 

6. No Grant will, in toy case, exceed in amount the sur!- expended on the Insti¬ 
tution from private sources, and the GovernmeKt will always endeavor so to give 
its aid,*that the efiect shall not be the substitution of public for private expenditure, 
but the increase and improvement of Education. 

*7. It is to be distinctly understood that Grants in Aid will be awarded only. in 
the principle of perfect religious neutrality, and tl^at«o prefycence jvill be given to 
any Schobl, on the ground that any particular religious /ioctrines are taught, or 
not taught therein. ' ^ 

By order*of the Hou’ble the Lieutenaut-G)vernor, North-Western P"ovinces, 

‘ ‘ ' ‘(Signed) W. MUIR, 

(&cy. to Govt., North Western Provinces. 
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„ No. 67 A. OF 1856. 

From 

WILLIAM MUIR, Esquire, 

Secretary to Government, North- Western Provinces, 

To , 

H. ^ REID, Esquire, J 

Visitor General Of ^hools, North-Western Provinces. 

* * • * 

tDat^d Head-Quarte^fs, Agra, the 9lh*February 1854. 

GsHIUAI DErARTMEW. 

Sir, * ^ » 

I AM directed to acknowledge tli6 receipt of your letfer No. 6.59, 
with Report attached, under date the 13th ultituo, and your subsequent Mrtnoran- 
dum dated the 18th ultimo, on tlte sompilatibu of a series of Vernacular School- 
fjooks. %*•*'* ^ 

2. ' Ills Honor has read these Reiforts and propos.al# with extrome interest, ahd 

highly approves the attention which you have given to^^he subject. He will be 
prepared to sanction, or* to reconynend, every exp?ns(j that. may be reqijisite to 
secure the completion of a well-selected, c(Enprehensive, and c.aref*lly adapted and 
translated series of worlds, suited fo^ the whole rangeV)f ibltruction to be giv^n in 
the class of Tehscelee Schasjs. ‘ ^ * * 

3. It is a special gratffication to find, that you h,ave at command the services of 

q!i.alifiod coadjutors in tjje compilaiiou o*f suc^ book.s, who have received a sound 
Anglo-Vernacular instruction in Lit»rature an3 Science jn Jhe Government College 
at Agra. y • * * . 

4. His Honor approves generally of the plans on which you Lave hitherto pre- 

ceeded. In the commencement of the system of improved Vernacular Education, 
such works were prepared as were vost urgently needed, or could be most imme¬ 
diately procured, and much that is valuable has been accomplished. The time hys 
now come, when yma should enlarge anc^oerfect your schemg, and the proposals 
which you have’submmkd in th^two^Eepoks here acknowledged are an important 
advance towards that ena. ’ 

6. The c^joice which you have macie’*' of works to be first commeqeed upon is 
considered Judicious, and the rates of remuneration recoihmended in your ^port 
of the 18th ultimo are moc^rate ali3 ^is, and have His Honor’s sanction. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor would ojily suggest,* that to tfte fourth part of ttfe 
“ Readings in l^ography,” you should preUx a brief notice»of the most eminent 

8i)leotion|from. Readis|[8 In BiograpKy* to be tramlatod mtceffordoo by Moonahee Sudaaookh 
Irf>ll, in ail montha, for Rupees 200 * ** , 

2nd —Tomlinaon’a “ Recreational Aatronomy,” to be adopted and prepared Ip Hmdee by Pundit Koopj 
Boliareo Lall, in four months, for Rupm l?0. • * * • 

2,id _Treatiae on “Heat" published by the R^ligioua^raot Society,)to be tmnalef^ into Oordoo by 

Moonahee Biildco Biikah, Eii^h School ViaitSlt^t leiaure houra, for Rupeea 100 

ith —“ Manual of UnivoraJ Hiatory^ to be compiled, and prepared (in Oordoo aa U undentood) by your- 
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anthors and philosophers of antiquity, so as to show the eras at which they lived, 
(Uid the subjects and general character of their works; aud that you should add 
to tile third part an abridged notice of the life of the Iluke of Wellington, and to 
the fourty a notice of the life of Watts. 

7. You are requested to report Vhei^ Pundit Baboo Deva’s. work on general 

Geography may be expected to*be completed aud published, and to stat^ if any 
measure can be adopted By the (iovemmCnl with thC view to expedite it. You are 
authorized to communicate with Mr: Hughes, in order to ascertain whether he is 
willing, and npon what tenfis, to under^ke the compilation of an enlargad and 
accurate Gec^raphy of India. - ' . ‘ 

8. ^e lieutenant-Govemor wouJd specially Suggest that, as soon as you may 

have leisure for the purpoSe, ^ou should compile also an outline sketch of the pro¬ 
gress of discoveries in Ged^aphy J^id iiPPractical Sci^ce and Art, which have 
added from time^to time to eur knowledge of tl e Globe, to the diffusion of civilized 
populations, and to the yaduaT improyemsnt^and present abundance of mechanical 
appliances for the use and convenience of life. A treatise of this kind may be 
expected to be' ^ceedingly" usefubin gratifying ftie fational interest tnd curiosity 
of the more advanced pupils in the Zillah Schools and in. increasing the desire of 
knowledge, o * ' ^ 

9. Every encouragement will confinue to be given to the well-edited newspapers, 

which are published imder your support in Qordoo and Hindee. You will super¬ 
vise the course of these publications with a constant care,*so .os to include in them 
current notices of all important and authentic facts of general intelligence, and of 
remarkable inventions, discoveries, or experiments, and to ^ut out from them all 
objectionable or uifprofitable matter. ^ 

10. The limit of the mathematical insftnetioas and publications in your Depart¬ 
ment ought, the Lieutenant-Governor conceived, to be such as will well qualify the 
students of the Zillah Schools for admiosion into the College at Eoorkee. The 
higher mathematicat instruction for whj^h some of fth'em wip’have a peculiar fitness 
may be gfiren at that (Institution, or in the G6verument Ai^^lo-Vernacular Colleges. 

11. Twelve or more speefmefi proof-sheets of the several translations, which 
have been authorized by this letter, should'be forwarded, as soon as ^ou are satis¬ 
fied with them, to thiS^'Oflace, foi; such finail 4:xaminatpu and suggestions as His 
Honor may''think Aicessary.‘ ^ 

12. It wUl be best to confine your'efforts, for the present, to the works which 
hare been liow authorized. They will be suffeient to' engross 'your attention for 
the whole of the coming reason, during which you will ,not be occupied in yoi r 
tours of inspection. , His Hofeor will be* prepared hereafter to receive your further 
recommendation, and ala*, op his own paurt^to suggest %ther works to be added for 


the intended swpies, ^ * 

tju 13. ''On the subject of class-books in the Ters-ian Schoola,^-fuU instructions have 
given to yon in my letter No. 67 B., <}f this date,^ replying to the proposals in - 
B^por^No, 638, of l^e 2Sth hltimo. 
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You are reque*ed to state whether the works which have been already 
nd published, as enumerated in your Report of the 16th ultimo, are used 
^ . eliseelee or other Schools under your superintendence in' any reaulated 
er, or whether thkis left for the Resent to the discretion of the different School¬ 
masters or superij^ divisional Teachers In^ctors. ' 

I^ave the honor to be, &c.. 



had-^uarters, NyinZe Tal, i 
The 9ih February* \ J 


lave t 

(Sifhed) V. MUIR, 

^cy*to Govy North-Western Prpiinces. 


No.,4'^3*A. of 1856*» 

Agra, General Department, • 

The mh March 1345 . 

^ EesoiTmoN. 

Read a letter from «ie Curator of Gov.ernment Hbolis, dated the 23rd Februaiy, 
No. 251, on the mode qnsharging the salai-y of the Book iftohurirs, and the com¬ 
mission on the sale of books. 

• f 

Head also a Memorandum on th*e same su^ect by th» Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, dated the 8 th instant. * • • 

U<.—The Lieutenant-Governor is of •opmion,*that Hhe Book-shops, with the 
exception of the Central Dep 6 t ab Agra, should be transferred, from the charge of the 
Curator, to that of thellirector ^ Public Instruction, and is •accordingl/ pWsed 
to direct the following arrangement to have effect from the 1 st May followin^^ 

2nd. From that date the stock in the various subordinate Depots, and all sfbck 
subsequently si^ppliec\to them, jvill be st?^k off by the Cui«tor from his accounts, 
and will be, for the pi^ent, under ihe ex^usive foni-ol, and to the debit, of the 
Director of Public Instruction. , • • • * 

3r(f.—Tift Zillah Visitors will be reVeved from the chm-ge of the Bodks and Book¬ 
shops ; but will perform such diitseeeof inspection and rejsort in regard toithem*® 
may, from time to time, &e desired Ijy Ihe Director. 

M.—Instead of tl^ere Seing a Mohurir.in any District, sepirate from the shop 
book-seller, the* shall be, in ev^y District where a shop* is established, on^ Mo- 
jhurir, both for keepin^he General Book Account bf ibe District, and for the care 
and managemAt of the City shop. He frill recei\^a*ltfed salary of Rupees 12 per 
mensem, besides a commufeion of 10 per bent, on aU his own^lirect sales. Ibis com. 

extend>{o any sales which may be made through thfagem^ of the 
i isitors, who^ll, as at present, receive a commission of 10 per ceftt. on " 
sales mad 6 a,bv them: ^ ^ . ii 


sales made .by them? 

5<A. The Mohurir can smploy, at Iiis own charge, att Assistant, as he may ffM '* 
necessary. • # ' .e ' “ 


mm- TMAkt Book Acoowli, Bbpees fJ 

^ ^1«W^6 fer ti&cellaneoiis etpewes. ^ ^ 

^ come undte’ the a4tfe BnU* «, n 

«^:<^ ft. D.>6. ^ u, 4^‘ ‘7* • 



w '"' jofornnaOT rttgitaft 

iifeiavj . i'^wi^.tK«f«» ftrtBte- 
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From 


To 


C. BEADON,* Esquir?; 

Secy, tv the Govt^pf^ India, 



W. Bsquire, 

Secy, to Govt., ^orth-M^estern Provinces■» 

Dated the Wth January 1855- 

•noME DBPABTMENT. 

• 

Sir, 

I Aitf now desired to commuaicate. to you the following 
obsdtvafi^ns and orders of the Governor G^ner^ in t^ouacil'on the 
Despatch of the Hoh’ble Court of Directors, No. 45,»date(l^ the 19th July 
lajit, on the subject o^. Education in India. ' 

2. The Despatcli itself contains so complete an exposition of the wishes 
and intentionsof the fion’bleOoiirt,—^(felays down soclearly the principles 
by which the Govetjiment of India is henceforth to be guided in regard 
to Education—and it indigaths sy plainlyjhe general fa||njof the system by 
which the instruetion^f the natives of this country is to be carried lorj— 
that it is quite unaecessary forrthe Governor General in Council* td" 
enter upon any geneTal remarks on the subject. It remains for Hrs 
Lordship only to consider* the practical measures which should now be 
taken in execution of the instmetions of tire Hon’bleJ7 5frt. 

3. The Despatch divides its suL^cct generally under thi^e principal 
heads, and*it is most convSftifeiVt to follow that difiti»ibution. . 

These heads are— *• 

1. Machinery for man^ng the DepaHment., 

2. Establishment of Universities.** 

3. Grate in Aid. 

4. With regard to the first«of these, it is to be observed that the 
Despatch treats the organization the ngw* machinery, a# a matter 
which should be d§alt with immediately*and ■ indepen^ntly qf ttie other 
subjects. To save time tBe Court have authorized the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay to make provisional awangements, which thq^ 
Governments are to report *to the UovernmenJ; of India for approval and 

B * 
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sanction, the Despatch leave|it to the Governor General in Council 
to " take similar measures” for Bengal and Agra and for the Non-Eegu- 
lation ErovincAiL The first practical step then to be taken is to give 
luthority to the Governments of Bengal and the North-Western Pro- 
ances to appoint, severally, aQ Offijer to superintend the Department 
)f,Education and a kifficient i^tatf Inspectons and Clerks. 

^ 6. Of thef Superinteiyiing Qflfcers, it i» observed in the Despatch that 
it may perhaps be advisable^t they, as welMs syne of the Inspectors, 
‘should, inutile first instance, Be members*of the Civil Service, though not 
to be considhred as necessarily so to the exclusion of more fit persons, 
European or Native. It is also suggested,^hat their remuneration should 
be such as Jjublicly to Tec^^gnize the importance'of their duties. The' 

^ Governor Genera], in Council accordingly authorizes '■the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces to appoint a head of the 
Department for those^Prcivinces, under the designation of “ director of 
Public Instruc\ion,”*on a Salary not e.vceCding Kupecs 8,000 a month, 

' according to the standing of the Officer selected, so as to allow of a 
gradual increase to the salary, if it be fixed in the first instance at a less 
sum than Kupees 3 000 a month,.until it K3ach that limit, and thereby to 
retain, if desirable, the services*of«. competent Offiaer for a con.siderable 
time. His Lord^l^ also authosizes the ^imp^oyment of not more than 
two Ins[)ectors on salaries varying from Rupees 8f).0 to Rupees 1,200 a 
‘ 'mJnth. The necessary establishment t)f Clerks and other Officers is left 
in the first instance to be fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor, subject to 
the approval of the Governor General in Coifticil, to whom the scheme 
of establishmeiy>,jj[heu maturgd, will have to be submitted for sanction. 

6^. It is‘only necessary to add oh this head,* that upon the ability 
and‘energy of the Supftrinte ding OfficeCag upon the vigilance and 
fefficiency of the Inspectors, will depen/*n a great measure, not only the 
well doing of t]io GofernmenJ Schl^ols, but also of the Colleges and 
Siihools to be affilhit^d to fhe University whgn founded, and the success ' ' 
or failure of the system o^Jjj^nts in Aid. , <- 

^ 7. The next practical st’ep to be taken, in the .order observed in the 
Despatch,‘rejptes to the Est^blishm^t of an University. Here however 
occurs somethmg^hke^an ainbi^ity in the Despatch,, which requires to 
lie cleared up. • 

^ 8. The general impression which the whole tenor of thp. Despatch is 
calculateo to leave on the Inind o.n a Urst perusal is, that it is intended 
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to convey to the Government instructions upon particular and general 
measures and principles which the Govejnment is, without fu^her refer¬ 
ence hewever, empowered and expected ^o carry into immediate effect. 
The Gespatch sets out by a declaration that the Home authorities, after 
“ample past expefience and present advice and information, “ are now in^ 
“<a position to decide upon* the mode«in which the assistance of Govern- 
“ ment should be’ afforded to the more^x^nfled and systematic promotion 
“ of general Education*in4ndia, and on measures whi^ should at ^ 
“ ONCE he adopted to\hat end.”. At a subsequent place, th/e yniversities 
are alluded t« as “ a mogt important part of our present p1»n.” The * 
immediate appointment of Insfte(^ors is insisted upon as necessary to the 
development of the nm system, while an important part of the duties 
of the Inspectors stated to be tlieir periodically visiting tlio*Iinstitutions 
affiliated to the» Universities. A^ain, the statement "of “ the general 
scReme of the measures which we propbse tcT adopt” is made to 
include both the announcement of the plan of Unvgrsities and al3o that 
of Grants in Aid, abilut the latter of which there caR be no doubt that 
the Court intend their immediate introduction, and the former, as well 
as the latter, and indeed the description of the whole bpdy of measures 
for the encouragement and extension *o"f Educatiop, English and Verna¬ 
cular, from the estatilishmeiit of Universities down to the inspection 
qf indigenous Ve^nAcular’Schods, is prefticed j^y the flealaration that the 
Court are “ describing generally what we wish to see done, leaviflg ^ it 
“ to you, in commuiiication wlt^ the several Local Governments,' tef' 
“ modify particular measures, so far as may be required, in order to adapt 
“ them to the different parts of India.” • ^ 

Judging then f»)m the, expression*, as well ac from the whole 
purport oUhe Despatch, itpiif^lit have been supposed that t^e establish¬ 
ment of the Universities,. J»ke a^ the other measure'^ suggested or direct¬ 
ed in the document in* question, ^s at once to*bo cafried into effect by 
the Governor General in Council, tne mare especially a» the University, 
in its examination^ its coifnection with and sugenintendence over affi¬ 
liated institiftions,*its pWer of making Rules/or Vhole, subject to the 
approval of Governmeht, and its function of giving degrees, seems to ^je 
■ almost essential to Qse vital ener^ of the/new system, a* laid down in 
the Despatch. , . * . 

10. In this view it vfould Imv^ seemed necessary, in analogy to the 
course pursued en the establishment of the London University, thaka 




Bill should forthwith be introduced into the Legislative Council to incor¬ 
porate and ^mpower the University for its proper purposes, and also to 
name and appoint the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, and 
provide* for the'filling of subsequenlj vacancies in their numbers'; and 
|his is the course which it would seem mpst reasona'ble and right to 
adopt were it not for the worcding of para. 33 oT the Court’s Despatch, in 
which, in apparent opposition lo^^thf general purpose of the Despatch, the 
. Hon’ble Court “ desire <that Yon take into lonsideration the institu- 
“ tion of Universities at Caloolta and Bombay, up^n the general princi- 
pies whi^x we have now explained to you, and Report to ais upon the 
“ best method of procedure with a, vie^< to. th&ir incorporation by Acts 
“ of the Legislative Council of India’’ •' t.. 

11. The tlovernor General in Council was-at first inclined to think 
, that it was the wiih of the Hon’ble C6urt that the Gove^-nment of India 
should proceed to thd establishment of the Universities simidtaneoiisly 
with tlfb other changes which were authorized in the Despatch. The 
general tenor of thaf document, and casual expressions contained in other 
' letters from the Hon’ble Court, still seem to His Lordship to favor that 
interpretation. ,It is the one which the wishes of the Governor General 
ill Council would incline him to hdopt, and ho is most reluctant to sur¬ 
render it. But the language of Ihe 33rd,paragraph is so explicit and 
precise, it so distiniitly requires the Govot'nmenf of India to report to the 
Hqn’ble Court, with reference to the proposed Universities, “ upon the 
best raet’iod of procedure, with a view to their incorporation by Acts of 
“^the Legislative’ Council of India,” and it differs so markedly fiom 
the form of expression eftiployed in para. 20, that there is no escape from 
the necessity mr <-eporting to the Hou’ble Court the recommendations 
that may be made respecting the proposedJJft'versities before proceeding 
to give effect to them. 

* 12. The Goverfior General in Coim^fil regrets this delay, but it will 
probably not defer the mstitutkn of ihe Universities in the three Presi¬ 
dency Towns more thqn a few months. In*the meantime it appears to 
His Lordship in Cdubcll, thalrthe Members of the Council of Education, 
rijlieved from their pfesent duties, together with the other gentlemen 
whom it is*pr«posed to assoAate^,wit}f them in the */uture Senate, may be 
requested t« appl}!^ themselves to the consideration of the Rules and Regu¬ 
lations which will be required for the govern&nce of the Universities 
liereafter. Instructions will accordingjy be issued to«.thosc gentlemen 
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from this Office, and the Governor General in Council hopes, that by the 
adoption of this course hardly any time’ will practically be l(At. 

13. * The next branch of the Despatch*relates to Grants in Aid. Upon 
this head there is not room for mueh remark bdyond what is contained 
in the Despatch itself. It is stated in the Despatch that Rules are tb 
be framed for the admuiistratiou*of th*e Grants,, and the Governor 
General in Council desires to Ipave tfie framing of these Rules in each 
Presidency to the Local (Jrpvemment, the^ules'when framed^being sub-* 
mitted for the approAl of the Government of India. * •, 

14. It is stated in^ the Despatch (1) that Grants are tlTo be based 

on entire* non-interference^ as* *101 the religious instruction conveyed in 
*the Schools assisted )^2) thaf they are to be ^iv^n,i-so far ajf the require¬ 
ments of DLstriats and the funds at disposal permit, to all Sciniols 
which give a |;ood secular education and are under permanent local' 
manageilibnt; (3) that they are to be given to no Schools which, do not 
require from their pflpils a fee.for tuition, except tiormal Schools ; and 
that they are to be'j^iven for specific objects in preference to simple , 
pecuniary Grants for general expenses. The specific objects are stated 
to be augmentation ‘of salaries of J^ad Teachers, sifpply of Junior 
Teachers, foundatiog. or part foundation of Scholarships, erecting or 
partly erecting or repairing ar School-house, and provision of books. The 
amount and continuagco of assistance are to depend'on Reports of Go- 
vernment Inspectors.,''To these conditions, it may be added, that th^. 
Grant should in no case exceed in amount the sum expended on tlw 
School by private persons ar bodies; and that they should be carefully 
so ^iven as that the effect shnll not be in any case the.eubstitution of 
public for private expSnditure, but, th^ increase and improvement of 
Education.* • , • 

15. The Governor General hi Council is entirely of opinion tha4 

these Rules should be so frame 1 a'^hat the Local Government shall not 
be fettered by t ie necessity for referring every individual propo*feal foi’a 
Grant in Aid to th% Suprern 3 Government. It much better in 

every way that ceftain Rules having been {irepared by the Local Go¬ 
vernment regarding (giants in Aid, and haviyg* received the ponfirmatidh 
of the Governor General in Council, the Local Govej^nment should be 
left entirely free in the distribution of the Grants. 

Ifi. His Lordship in Council 'also thinks, that in like manner the 
aggregate annual'amount df the Grants having been fixed, the details 



of the expenditure should be left entirely in the hands of the Local 
Government!- It is' difficult to say what the aggregate amount to be 
placed at the disposal of the Local Governments should be, until *some 
enquiry has been made a'nd some experience gained. In the mean time 
l!ie Rules may be framed in the first instance,^so as to provide for an 
expenditure upon Grants in Aid equal to 5 p^r cent, upon the annual 
Educational expenditure, and the'Local Gqvemment may also have au- 
thority to siibstitute expenditi^e to a given aipbunt by a Grant in Aid 
Lor a similaf amount'of direct Government expendifure. 

17. The other parts of the Despatch relate^entirely to matters which 
may be disposed of by the Lieutenaiit-Govfcrnpr. Such for instance are 
the modifications proposed in the’.system of ScholiHiships, the establish-' 
ment of Normal Schools, the preparation of Veriiaeular school-books, 
and the bestowal of pqblic patronage on educated personl 

18, The Governor General in Council will expect to receive'ftom’ the 
Ilon’blc the Lieuteqaht-Governor an Annual Report on the state and 
progress of Education of all kinds within the limits of his Lieutenant- 
Governorship, commencing with the official year ending the 30th April 
next, and His‘Lordship in Cui,incil hopes that these Reports will be 
furnished as soon as' possible .aftjr the close of the period to which 
they refer. 

' I have the honor to be^ &c., 

(Signeil) C BEADON, 

Secy: to the Govt, of India. 

Fort Williara, 

The 26f/t Janvihry 


5 .) 
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No. 2232 A. OF 1855. 


To 


WILLIAM* MUIK, EsQumfi, 

Secy, to Qo'iJt., North-Western Provinces, 

CECIL BEADON, Esq4iire,» 

Secyr to ihe Govt, of Ini^ia, H^me Department, 

Fort William. 

• • 

' Dated Head Quarters„Nynee Tad, 
The 31 si October 1855. 


• No 1214, of the 3rd irihtant, 
with eiiplosiirea m oiigiua^ (to 
be retui iicd) > 


tiENERAi, Department, i 

Sir, 

Wi'rti reference to the concliuling paragrapli of your letter, 
* * * No. 13.9, of tlie 2()th Janifary,last, caUing for 

an. Annual Keporl; on the state and prospects 
of Education in these Provinces, I am directed 
to forward a copy of a letter* and Report by 
Mr. H. S. Reid, the Director of public Ii^struction under this Government, 
with the following rejnarks on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

2. The first frame-work of a wide and efficient scheme of Nation¬ 
al’ Education, rising f^om the ordinary village or ruril Schools, to the 
very useful Tuhseele^ Schools, (tltfs nature and scope of the instruction 
given at which are destcribed in paras. 40 to 42 of Mr. Reid’s Report,^ 

+ The Schools lit Ajmeer and St»ngor are Govern- then tO the Anglo-Vema- 

mont Institutions 'I'he former shows much ad- ^ular Or V«tnaCular Eillah 
vaneeinoiit, and means have been t.iKen auting this ^ 

ye.ir for the improvement of tife latter. , ^ Scliools, held 3^ tile Sud- 

Thcre are t/k following Mmion^^y JnstitiUions. 

At Bonaros, .... Joynaraui’s C^lpgo fin advanced 
^ education is given Ift^ ) 


London Mission Schools. 

oor,. "i 
irh,. I 


At Goruckpoor,. 

„ Azim Giirh, 

. ” M°n “llZ^r ■ • i- A? Analo-Vemacular School 
„ .Jiibbulpoor, . I ^ • 

„ Allahabad, .. J 

, „ Banda, .... Branch Vernacular Schoolj^ ^ 

„ Futtehpoor, . A V erjjacular School. • 

„ Cawnpoor, .. Vernacular Schools (There is 
here a Goveflimont Free School 
in the Caiftonmentf at/ended by 
many native schoLirs) 
(donhnued.) • 


der Stations' of Distycts, 
and managed for the most-|| 
paft.by different Missionary 
bodies, and hltimately to the 
Govurrfinent Anglo-Vema- 
(Ailar (jolleges, may be said 
^o. have been satisfactorily 
aevised, and fti some con¬ 
siderable degree established. 
There is yet much imper¬ 
fection in the scheme, and 
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London MU.um Schools. for giving effect 


At Fumickablkd, An'Anglo-Veniaciilar School. 

„ Mynpooree, . Ditto and a Verjiiicular School. 

„ Agra, . Church Missionary flollege (giving 

■ advanced education) ^ 

Vernacular Branch Schools. 

^At Shajehanpoor, A Vernacular Scl^ool. ^ 

„ Alniorah, .. A . 

^Crunpo.;^. ? An Anglo-Veraaovlar'ditto. ^ 

„ Dohr.i.) <■ ^ 

„ Dehlee, r... A Missionary College (projected.) 

( ‘ City Veynacujar and An^o- 

' Vernacular School. 


to it is both very partially 
traified and inadequate in 
amount. But it rests, the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks, 
qpon sound principles, and 
may be justly described as 
excellent promise. It de- 
manc^ only an active support 
and«uperintendence from the 


Government and persevering and coifsistent effort to ensure its rapidly 


progres-sive ^uccess. . ^ 

, 3. The Elementary Scliiools, und^ the direct control of the Educa-i 
tion Department^ are^readily and largely attended. Mr. Reid mentions 
(para 23) that^ in ’eight Districts into which Hulkabundee Village Schools ^ 
have being wholly pi^inpgrt introduced, there are 7o8 such Schools with 
16,327 Scholars. In para 36 he states that in sixty-two Tuhseolee Schools, 
in the eight Districts in which the scheme of Vernacular instruction was 
first experimentally adopted, th^re were I-,688 scholars at the close of the 
past official year, the‘number hiivipg doubled since the commencement 
of the scheme in 1850-ol. These scholars were of all classes, there 
being as many jfs 701 Mahomedan.s, and among tlee Hindoos 1,369 Brah- 
^ mins. The Table and remarks in paras. 49 to 52»show that there has 
,been a consider^ible increase in the number of students in the Govern¬ 
ment Anglo-Vernacular Institutioas in 1851 as compared with the pre¬ 
vious year, and«that “ the number of Mahomedan scholars is larger than 
it has ever^heen.” The incre‘a;^e of students in the English classes has 
bee,n especially remarljable. , * •* 

4. The following extract from Mr.^Reid s‘78th para may be promi¬ 
nently cited. It refersifo the Saug^.r Government School:—“ The fact 
“,of a Ghumar heading th<i 2nd Persian class^with 282 marks out of 300, 
“ the second boy beih^a Rajpoot, the four next Prakmins, the seventh a 
“ Kaet, and the eighth a Mussulman, is deserving of note. The admission 
t‘ of the Chumar intothe School had been violently opposed. Some Brah- 
“ ininsjelt id consequence, Wt the Committee remained firm, while the 
‘‘judicious treatmenfof the dehcate question quieted the objecting parties. 
“ A similar case occurred a few monthh ago at the Budaon School, when 
“ the quiet determinatioii of the authorities “ijained the dav " 
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5. It has been a gratifying result of the general good understanding 

which^subsists between the public Officers and the people, an^ of the able 
and j^jdicious measures ‘and personal frce\nd frequent communic{itions of 
Mr. Keid and hi^ establishments, that the proceedings of the Government 
for the diffusion of Education have ceased to be obstructed by any 
feelings of mistrust. Vague apprehqnsion| and rumours existed for a 
time among the more ignomnt-on the cohq^encement of Mr.*Reid’s opera¬ 
tions, but they were removed by a very brief experience of his conduct ‘ 
and plans ; and the value of the* aid and ‘instruction aflforcfcd through* 
the means^of^ his well-sSlected staff of Officers was rapidly felt. The 
character of the teaching has directly practical and useful. The 

rudiments of sound ifformation in science an^ fact; and oi» matters of 
daily concern in^the business of Ijfe, have become familiar * to maffty 
myids. Undoubtedly, some spirit of liberal intgrcst and inquiry has ' 
been excited. Although there has been a double cour^ of instruction 
and publication in itindee and in Oordoo, it has Ce^n a fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance that a common medium of thought like the Oordoo, the use 
of which is universal among all in Upper India who have any tincture 
of Education, should h*ave, in groat part, brought together the various 
classes of the commimity in the competition and sympathy of scholars 
trained and united .in ono^ coiyse of instruction. Hindoos of different 
clistes, and MahorAedais, take part in the same Schools, employing the 
same books, as learners or teathers, indiscriminately and without* • 
jealousy. 

6. When the system t)f Hulkabundee Schools, incorporated with 
tha fixed administrative institutions of the country, on flio plan which 
has been jecently ful/y explained* to ^he Supreme Goyeriiment, shall 
have been introduced into all Districts, a permanent good will have been 
done towards py>viding the basis* »f a really compreliensive and effec* 
tive plan of popular Education, thS importance t>f which can scarcely 
be over-estimat«d. 

7. The publicajSon ef an enlarged series of ScUeol,* and generally 
instructive, books has been an cfeject of special attention. The prepara¬ 
tion of works of this •lass, which shall^ be jbdnd ’generally, intelligible 
and acceptable, is a matter, it need not He said, of considerable difficulty. 
Previous attempts at tly issue^ of a series of useful translations have 

T ' --- 

• See on tfiis point paftis. 144 to 148 of Mr. Eoilrs present Report. 

C 
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not been always* suitable or successful. Under Mr. Reid’s experienced 
and compe’tent stipervision, and by confining the endeavor at first 
chiefly to a simple and popular style of corfiposition, a satisfactory 
advance may, it is hoped, be gradually made. A copy of instructions 
^ssued by the Lieutenant-Governor on the 9tlx February 1854, stating 
his general views and suggestions oh this suljject, is appended to the 
present Despatch. The services of the Inspectors in the Department 
of Public Instruction will be employed in thp^ compilation of the pro¬ 
posed worjts. ' Lieutenant Fuller will prepare an dutline of the history 
and progress of geographical discoveries, and Mr. Tregear a sketch of 
the progress of useful inventions. The**m 9 st difficult work which is 
under translation is Abfycrombie’s “ Trea{ise on \lie Moral Feelings.’ 
A Monthly Magazine was also established laSt year, under the general 
.superintendence of Mr. Reid, in which articles of miscellaneous infor¬ 
mation ^and interest’ are united' with notices on current admltiistrative 
and legal subjects. _ “Approved class-books of selections from Persian 
authors, with translations in Oordoo, have further ^been prepared for use 
in the Vernacular Schools. 

8. Two measures may be Jiere referred to' as likely to be useful 
auxiliaries in the sj5read of general instruction and knowledge. By 
a resolution lately issued, a preference, under ordinary circumstances, 
has been declared in faiJ’or of candidates able ^to >ead and write, as 
j-egards all kinds of employment throughout the Provinces. This order 
had been before in force only in the Districts in which Mr. Reid’s 
experimental measures had been first tried. By a Resolution of the 16th 
March last, of which a printed copy is anwng the enclosures, the control 
of the booii-selling agencies at al4 the Suddef Stations of Districts is 
placed under the Dii^eotor of Public Inst^uctfon. Paras. 169 and 170 of 
Mr. Reid’s Report, relate to this poiiitf It^s there stated that “the 
number of books annually dispositi of will ere long bo not less 
tllan 2,00,000.” ^ 

9. The primai;y, inducement to resort to the Government Schools 
and Institutions of all classes is no doubt to be fitted to gain a liveli- 
Hood in pubjic or in pYivate*,' service, ^or to acquire ^ knowledge that will 
be usefnl in tLe cpmmon occupations of life. Mr. Reid says, para. 147, 


• .fre Repoi t8 on the piihlicntion of tlic Dehlee Translation Society, in No. XX. of the 
“ Selections from the llccords t)f Government, .North-Western Provinces.’’ 
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of the sale of Vernacular books:—“ Treatises on arithmetic are most 
readily bought up.” At every Zillah Station, the Ligutenadt-Governor 
has fs>und that means‘of instruction ifi English would be eagerly 
taken advantagp of, from the supposition plainly that it would be 
a powerful aid in procuring employment. In para. €0, Mr. Reid remarks,* 
tliatof eighty two boys who abtained siijjiatioijsfrora theGovernment A.nglo- 
Vernacular Institution.‘idufing the year 1^51, “four draw GOO Rupees 
per mensem, two 70 Rupees, three 60 Rupees, eleven 50 Rypee^, one 
45 Rupees, six 40 Aupees, one 35 and one 33* Rupe*cs,* eleven 30, 
Rupees, four 25 RupeeS, e^pven 20, and twenty-seven under Rupees 20 
per mensem.” A larger* and Vnore beneficial career is evidently, 
though not so quiclfly as in Bengal, opening Jaeffere Colljfge students. 
Several of these,* educated in easier years, have risen, indeed, to hifli 
stf^ion and in^uence in indppendent Natjve tepitories. Within our 
Provinces, selections are called for for the'new office of *Court Tr^'iisla- 
tor, which leads naturally to legal study and pronfo^ion. An educated 
young man, who was a translator in the Office of the Revenue Board, has 
recently been appointed by the Magistrate and Collector of Etawah, 
Mr. Christian, to be a ^ruhsceldar in thqt*District. Pains have been taken, 
under orders given* by the Licuteuant-Governof, to afford facilities, 
and to insist more strongly an attention Jbeing given to such points, for 
instruction in th*e pnactically e.ssential acquirements of penmanship, 
plan-drawing, and a conversanc/ with ordinary terms and forms. A, 
plan also has been organized for bringing qualified young students, who 
have mastered the elements of official practicp, to the knowledge of 
the heads of Offices. The effinit of all these inducements is seen in the 
fact whicl^ has been Tjcfore notic(?d, »f the increasing resort to the 
English classes. It is to Ce remembered that th» sons of men of «rank 
and wealth are*not sent to the Government Colleges., Mr. Reid observes 
of Dehlee, in para. 52, that “ the ^ahornedan rinsidents^ are not ordina¬ 
rily of the claSs who son^J their children to’our Schools. Th5 men* of 
, good family,,thou,^ impoverished fortunes, con^ydyn. it more consistent 
with their dignity to entertain private tutors. 

10. The great want, which canyot be forjs&mo time supplied, in tfie 
organization of the second or Tuhsedlce class of Schools, is* that of 
Masters, such as have byen justly mentioned to be very desirable in the 
general Educational Despatch of the Hon'ble Court, who are aci^uainted 
both with the English au3 Vernacular languages. Mr. Reid has been 
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compelled as yet to employ the most competent description of Teachers 
whom he could find, and the plan of Vernacular instruction in the 
Government Colleges has hitherto been unsystematic and incomplete. 
Much care has, howevei*, been given to remedy this latter defect, and the 
subject of an adequate provision of Anglo-*Vernacular Masters for the 
ordinary Schools will be fully^kept m view. 

'll. The pbservations in paras. 31 to 33 of Mr. Eeid’s Eeport on the 
establishment of Schools in towns having tobove 5,000 inhabitants, 
which arc /rot Tuhseelee Stations, are ihteresting ‘ and pertinent. This 
point will be submitted hereafter for'separate orders. 

12. Proceeding to the higher or coMegfete institutions, in which the 
main object ^has been, tp give instruction in the 'jfinglish language and 
literature,* the fundamentaf defect whjch has been found by the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor has been in the exact knowle^dge of the grammar and idiom 
of the language, and in its free and correct use, whether in conversation or 
in writing, together \v4th t^e practice of intelligent arid appropriate trans¬ 
lation to or from the Vernaculars. Marked and repeated stress has been 
laid by him upon improvement in these points, in all the orders which 
have been issue(> under his directions to the Principals of the Colleges. 
Mr. Reid has made h suggestion,^ of which the Lieutenant-Governor 
has entirely approved, that in the junior classes, elementary in.struction 


Parh, 89. This brief review of the Junior Enrfish 
./lepartiiient of the several (Jovernment rii.stitiitious 
must snggc.st tho necessity for some lefoiiii. The 
nflivorsal use in the lowest classes of Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular primers and elementary gr.immara would be 
of infinite assistance to tho TcaShers .is .allowing the 
student the opportiftity of home study. J'he re-'- 
stiiction ag.uii ot ICngbah study to Eilglish com posi¬ 
tion and gr.inmiur, subjects of general .ind‘^useful 
infoin^atioii being re.id in tho laiigu.ige most f.imiliar 
to the luitnl (/ e. liiiideo or*t)ordoo,) would in.atori.ill^ 
lighten tho Master’s Ubouis, and v.istly hu-ilitate juo- 
gress. The h.ibit of cont-eri'.itioi* m Knghsh and its 
mote general use would remo\^ the dilliciilty inich 
Ihgii.itivo ijiust feel irt cxpicssiiig Ijimself m a strange 
language with which ho is .ic(ju,unto<l only .is ho sees 
it in books. Eloquent ti.ui»l,itu)us fiom ICnglisli 
into the Vorn.iciil.ir, .lint *frcfni t|je Veinaciil.ir into 
English, will give him rearlincss and .iceui-aoy of ext 
p^ession, a largo stock of wolds, .i ciitic.d knowledge 
ol both langu.^^i*, and a more comjAte insigh^ into 
thtyr genius .ind‘style. Tho adoption yf*a general 
curriculum of study ii»the junior cla'sos will enable 
Ooveriiment to jii-ociiro frota England a large and 
constant supply of the best class-books. 


in arithnfetic, geography, 
history, or other points of 
piimary information, shall 
be given in the Vernaculars, 
and that the Engish lan¬ 
guage shall be taught closely 

dud critically in tho same 

♦ 

manner as the classical lan¬ 
guages are taught at home. 
Para. 89 of Mr. Reid’s Re¬ 
port piii-y'‘he here cited in 
the margin, as containing a 
summary of the course of 
teaching, which is proposed 
td be followed for the fu¬ 
ture in the training of the 


younger pupils in the Gbvernment Colleges.*’ 
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13. Mr. Reid’s remarks in paraa 93 to 96, on the present inade¬ 
quate pay and prospects of the Junior Teachers in the* Anglo-Vernacular 
Collets and Schools, are forcible and just.* He will be instructed tjo bring 
forward, for the qrders of the Supreide Government, revised proposals on 
the subject, in conformity vTith the approved principle that promotion 
should not be regulated by»a scale of Jengrt of service, but according to 
gradations of salary to.be Jield out as the ^-ewar^ of superioi* merit. 

14 The plan of Pi^il teachers may, it is hoped, be made very'useful 
in the provision of a better class of Junior Masfers. * A partial proposal 
on this point has been rhcei^tly submitted for sanction to the Government 
of India. 

15. The Educational Staff of the Colleges jias, within th« last twelve 
or eighteen morfths, received highly efficient* accessions through tffe 
appointment of Mr. Griffiths»to the Benares, and. of Dr. Anderson and 
• Mr. (5ann to the Agra College. These gentlerpen were Elected 'by the 
Hon’ble Court in England. Authority has lately been solicited by the 
Lieutenant-Governor for the employment of Dr. Anderson as Professor 
of Moral and Mental Philosopl^ in the three Colleges of Agra, Dehlee 
and Benares, a course of lecture* being delivered at each during the year, 
while this branch of instruction at Bonares is tU be specially entrusted 
to^the learned Principal, Doctor Ballaniyne. 

*16. No normdl cl*sses have yet been established in the Anglo- 
Vernacular Institutions, excepting at Benares-f- and at Ajrneer. At* 
Bejiarcs the class will bo closely connected with a training class of 
translators into Hindee, t5 the improvement of which language the 
Sanscrit studies of the place are‘desired to b,e made directly subservient. 

17. The^comprehensive and most’valflable labours of Docfoi*Ballan- 
tyne, the Principal of the Benares College, in the‘preparation of a series 
of works embracing a large range of science aq,d philosophy, for the in¬ 
struction of his Pundit Students, dJtiny of them Irainedjn a knowledge 
of English as well as of Sanscrit, have received" the heartiest appreciation 
^nd encouraggmenjr from the Lieuteuant-Govemer.. ‘A. revised and im¬ 
proved edition of this aeries is now in the press. 

18. At Agra a course of lectures, on Experimental , Philosophy, 
repeated and explained in Oordoo by* an intelli^enf> Assistan% is a 


' ^ee paras, in and 112 of Mr. Beid|p Kepott. 
+ See para. 121 of Mr. Reid’s Report., 
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valuable part of the plan of instruction. These lectures are delivered by 
the intelligent, Principal, Mr. Middleton, who has published a useful 
syllabus of them for the guidance of the students. A museum, on a 
moderate scale, of Natural History and Science, has been collected at 
Agra, and a similar one is in course ,of formation at Benares. 

.19. A Normal Scoool for 100 V«rnacular Teaghers has been establish¬ 
ed at Agra; details rega^rdingnt are stated i» paras. 116 to 120 of Mr. 
Reid’s Report., I’he operation of this first e^eriraeutal institution will 
be carefully watched. A similar .Training School will hereafter be 
required at the head-quarters of each administration Division. 

20. It is proper in this placq to refei; to the important Collegiate 
Missionary Ristitutioris at Benares and at Agra. Tliey are presided over 
by gentlemen of high acquirements and character, and their friendly 
and liberal competition with •the Government Colleges at thosp Stations 
will incite both^to a greater degree of effort and improvement. 

21. Rules for Grt,nts iri Aid have been‘published, as prescribed by the 
Supreme Government. Their effect will be stated in the Report for 
the current official year. A modification of part of their provisions may 
probably be shown by experience to be necessary. 

22. The views of the Lioutehant-Governor on thS subject of the Rules 
for Universities yi India have been fully rtated in a ■ letter of the 22nd 
ultimo to the Secretary of the Committee appointed at the Presidency 
for the purpose of framing the scheme for an University. 

* 23. The final orders of the Supreme Government arc shortly expected 
on the recommendation* which have been laid before it on the question 
of the number and salaries of the Inspectors required for the wants of 
these PAvfnces. On the receiflt of those ^orders, the full number of 
necessary appointment^ will at once be made. For the present, the con¬ 
trol of the superior Colleges has been reserved directly to the Director of 
Public Instruction. The* Inspectors will have the immediate charge of the 
direction or the examination of all Zillah, Tuhseelee, and Village or 
Hulkabundee Scllonfe.* 

^ 24. Proposals for the appointment ofa cojnpkto staff of Zillah and 
PergunnaR Visitors of Schools f«r all parts of the Provinces, excepting 
the Districts of*the.Saugor Division and the oiitlying territories of 
Ajmeer and Neemuch, have been fo,r\varded .for sanction. The esta¬ 
blishment has been already organized and completed in sixteen 
Districts. 
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25. Tlie important question of Scholarships is referred to in paraa 

109 and 110 of Mr. Reid’s letter, and a special Report, promised regard¬ 
ing it.* In the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, although the princi¬ 
ple of granting Scholarships only for, approved and high merit slfould be 
strictly enforced) it will b,e a serious error to substitute for the present 
sflale a generally reduced rate in the* numlfer and pay of these needful 
inducements to continued study an(f advanced proficiency.^ Well edu¬ 
cated men are wanted ior j^l kinds of general adhainistrative duty, as well 
as for special departntents, and,, as has b^en noticec^ those who 

attend the Government /Colleges are certainly not children of the wealthy 
classes. The profitable emplo 3 Hneyts, which are readily ^pen to young 
Applicants who have#acquirecf only an*ordinary ^^owledge of English, 
have been above j:<;ferred to in para. 9 of this fetter. , ^ 

26. It may Be important to mention that a recomiflendation by Mr. 

^ Reid; foftflded on the excellent plan established in t|je Government 

College at Poona, foi* requiring, that at least sortie of the higher Scholar¬ 
ships in each College in these Provinces shall bo helcl specially as Trans¬ 
lation Scholarships, and that a constant and satisfactory use and profi¬ 
ciency in the propariftion of translations shall be a condition of the 
tenure of such Scholarships, has been fully approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

• .*27. It will be Jiere^ proper ^o state that some libefal contributions 
have been mvde, in testimony of tlieir interest in the Ajmeer School, by 
the Rajahs of Jeypoor and of Joiidhpoor. These have been employed tj 
found a few Scholarships in,English, Hindee, and Sanscrit, and to the 
supply of philosophical apparatus for the institution. . 

28. In paras. 122 tb 141 Mr. Rgid tjeats of the valuablq Thomason 
Engineering College at Roorkee^; several of its Dqpartments have proved 
very efficient. The supply *of the subordinate class of Assistant Sur-- 
veyors, which is trained in its Tl^jrd Departrribpt, has been abundant 
and creditable. .The failure has been in its Fjrst Department, i» provid¬ 
ing the class of superior Native Sub-Assistant. Civil Engineers, from 
"which much*had*’been expected. The caftses* 0 ^this failure, and the 

* * m 

means of remedying, it, htive engaged earnest attention. The whole 
subject was considered and reported fi^on by a Commitfbe assembled 
at Agra in March last, and» proposals, founded on that Report, were sent 
for the opinion of the Lieutenaflt-Governor of Bengal, and of the Chief 
Commissioner in the Punjab, on dhe 30th Juno. The replies of these 




\S\oMo\ 
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authorities are awaited. On their receipt, the suggestions of the 
Lieutenant-Governor will be matured and submitted for consideration. 

29. A Profe.ssorship of Geology has been founded at Koorkee, and 
the firsf steps taken towards the formation of an adequate Geological 
fMuseum. It is in contemplation to bring together, under the direction 
of the Professor, Mr. Medlicotjt, and 'to arrange in condensed and classified 
Reports, the .information existing on the Government records, or which 
- may be received from time to time on subjects relating to the 
mineral resources of these Provinces. 

« c. 

30 Plans for a course of instruction in^ Law in the Government 
Colleges are as^et only under preparation. , 

31. Elernentary lectures in Medicine and Anatomy have been com- 
njenced during this year at the 'l^homason College at Agra. The 
extension of this plan of instruction, so as to train the Native Doctors 
required for tjie North-Western Provinces and the Punjab,' at Agra, 
instead of Calcutta, isi an qbject which the Lieutenant-Governor desires 
much to forward. 

32. The Agra High School is an useful and well-conducted private 
Institution, at uhich education is given boys of Christian parentage. 
There is also a good'sehool for Christian girls at Agra, and there are 
efficient Schools both for boys and girls of the same class at Mussooree. 

e 1. > - 

The Roman Catholic College at Agra, and the ^choefis for the general 
education of boys, with the Convents at which Female Education is 
given, there, at Mussooree, and at Sirdhanah, in the Meerut District, 
deserve likewise creditable mention. 

e • 

33. There are Schools of an elementary kind for native female 
children ii? connection with all, the Missionary Institutions ; otherwise. 
Native Female Educai.ion of any improving character can scarcely be 

■ said to exist in these Provinces. A case was brought to notice of a 
female Mahomedan Teacher, who earned her subsistence at Agra by 
teaching the young girls .in respectable families to read the Arabic 
chai'acter and to read and write Persian. The Lieutenant-Governor 
marked his sense of her gohd character and example by directing a small 
honorary present to be made to her, but an ende.avour by Mr. Reid to 
employ her In conducting a female school under Government sanction 
did not succeed. 

34. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts' that this general Report will 
sufficiently supply the information’which'-has been desired by the 
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Supreme Government in calling for an annual statement of the condition 
and progress of Education in each Division of the iSengal Presidency. 
Should fuller details he required on any point, they will immediately be 
furnished; ft) receiving instructions fdr that purpose. 

I haVe the honor to»be, 

^r, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


W. MUIR, 

Secy, to Govt., North-Western Provinces. 
•Head Quarters, Nynce Tat, k 
The 31s^ October 1855.. f 


From 


(Copies ) 

No. 1211. OF 1855-5(i 

H. STEWA.RT REID, Esquire, 

Director of public Instruction, 

• North-iVesiern Provinces, 


WILLIAM MUIR, Esquire, 

Se(9y. to Govt, North-Western Provinces. 


Sir, 


Dated Head Quarters, Nynee Tal^ 
The Zrd October 1855 


I HAVE the honor to submit ^ General Report .on.Public In¬ 
struction in*the Agra Preskhmejr for the year 1854-55. 

2. I have endeavored to show, as concisely as the wide range of the * 
subject will permit, the .present condition and fiTtiire prospects of Edu¬ 
cation in these Provinces, from personal observation, and*the Ri.ports hf 
Local Committees cf Public Instruction. 

3. Owing to th’e want of conpection between Missionary Schools and 
the Government, 1 haj-^e bebn uimble to do snore than revje^v the con¬ 
dition of the Educational Institutions maintained by tfje State, ^nd to 
notice briefly the Schools swpported by the people. 

4. With the view of* placing ’on record a document, which shall 
enable, the Gover&ment to* form ‘an opinion hereafter of the progress 
effected in their Colleges and larger Schools, and of carrying «n the series 

D 
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of General Reports, I hope to submit in a few days a more detailed re- 
view of those institutions. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(SignecO H. STEWART RBiD, 

Dir. of .Publ. fnstn., North-Western Provinces. 

Office of Dir. of Pub. Instn., W. P. ; 

Head Quarters, Nij'aee Tal, 

TK(^ ^rd Octpber 1855. 


REPORT ON PUBLIC INSTRUGriQN in thk AGRA PRESI¬ 
DENCY FOR THE yeArs 1854-55. 

'j 

, 1. In 1845 tlic Government of A^ra called for statistical information 

regarding the indige/ious Schools in all the Districts in the Nor'ih- 
Westerh Provinces. ,The ireturns, compiled in a certain prescribed form, 
were furnished by the District Officers, principally ,in the years 1846-47 
' and 1847-48. An abstract of the statements, and information then 
supplied, was prepared by Mr. R. Thornton, and published as a “ Memoir 
on the Statistics of indigenous*''Education within the North-Western 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency.” 

2. The numbfjr of indigenous Schools'and scholars jn the Regidation 

Delhi,Meerut, Rohacvmd.Agrt., Districts,, in the ilivisions noted in the 
“^Aiuhahad, Beuare.s. margin, amounted to 7,966 and 70,826, and 

in the Non-Regulation Provinces to 83 and 948. 

3. Tiro population bf the Regulation Districts was calculated at 

23,000,000, of whom 1,900,000 were assumed to be male children fit 
for instruction. Of this number, 70,826, or,3;7 per cent., vfefie returned 
AS being under instruction. In the JSlou-Regulation Provinces the 
statements, which Svere^ evidently vepr defective, exhibited 948 scholars 
oi\Jy in Oi population of 2,079,800. , 

4. From the above i;oturns, the students ot English Schools, and also 
of those maintained’By'Miseionary bodies, were excluded. 

5. In the commencement of 1850, p. Visitor General of Schools was 
appointed,*w‘ith an adequate subotdirfate agency, consisting of one Zillah 
Visitor and three Pergunnah Visitors for egich of the eight selected 

Districts noted in the margin, in which, at 

Agra, Allygiirh, Bareilly, Eta- rri.il u- j tj- l 

wall, Furruckab.i(i, Mviipoory, every 1 ufiseeldaree, a Hmaee or a Mmdee- 
Muttra, Shahjehaupore.' . 
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6. The eight selected Districts contained, according to Mr. R Thorn¬ 
ton’s statistical memoir, 2,014 Schools, with 16,520 scliolars, exclusive of 
boys attending Government Colleges and Missionary Schools, the number 
of whom may hp,ve amounted to between 12 or 1,500. 

7. By the scheme which the Visitor General was commissioned t<k 
work out, direct instruction was afforded by Government to the popula¬ 
tion resident in, and, m ^the vicinity of, those towns ai\d villages in 
which the Tehseelee Schook were located. The'indigenous Schools were 

visited and encouragecf, and book's treatingon the mare cotnmon subjects 
• • 
of general education amd ^useful information were brought within the 

reach of the people. The ,nvftn.b«r of Schools and scholars have risen 
to 3,770 ,and 49,037, including those heading ^n .the Government and 
Missionary Colleges and SchooLs. ^ 

In Delhi and. Seharunpore operations of a similar nature have 
been atteinjited with considerable success?. The Educal^onal Establish¬ 
ment at Delhi was placed under the Collector, white the Principal of the 
Thomason Civil Engineering College at lloorkee was entrusted witli the 
supervi.sion of the Seharunpore Schools. 

9. In the remaining Distijcts of tljc North-Westerri Provinces little 
has been done. Tli^ scheme being experimental? and carried on with 
the limited grant of Rupees 50,000 per annum, was strictly confined to 
fhe zillahs above'noto^l. 

10. The Hon’ble the Court of Wrectors, in the Despatch of July 1854, 
have signified their approval of the scheme, and their satisfaction wi^i 
its results, and have sanctiemed its gradual extension throughout the Bri¬ 
tish possessions in Imlia. Tho Educational Reports for future year-s, I 
trust, may ghow ere long that the results *ittaiaed in the Districts, selected 
as the field of experiment^H* lalj^ur, are surpas.sed in other parts the 
country, into wjiich a larger and more comprehensive^ plan of operations 
has been introduced. 

11. The Ncflrth-Westerp Provinces contain a population of thirty-five 
millions, disjjerse^ovef a tract of 100,000 squareMnile^. The Regulation 
Provinces, for which \ery complete statistical information is available, 
comprise an area of 72,054 squaife miles, with a population of ^0,271,8S^, 
of whom nearly 3^ millions are residents in towns' containing 5,000 
inhabitants and upwards? The remaining twenty-seven and a quarter 
millions form the rural populatio*n. 

12. To ensure a complete and organized system of School instruc¬ 
tion, it is necessary to afford the means of education, dnly graduated 
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and carefully adapted, to the several and differing classes of the native 
community. 

13. Among the agricultural population of the eight experimental 
Districts, the establishment of Cvcc\xi^(Hallcah'wndee) Schools has proved 
eminently successful. They have been described in former Reports, 
and will receive further- notice in 'a future , paragraph. For the resi- 

^ 9 _ 

dents in towns. Schools, formed in the model of Tehseelee Schools, must 
, be provided, but partdiking more of a jself-supporting character; 
the State pierely ai/ling .and ,not bearing the whole burden of the ex¬ 
penditure. 

14. A Zillah School should be opeped^at the Sudder Station of each 
District, in which the means of efficient instruction in English, and a higher 
order of education than fhat which Village • and Borough Schools can 

' afford, should be 'provided. Such institutions alreiidy fexist, supported 
chiefly by Missionaries, to whom, indeed, liberally assisted by Govern¬ 
ment Grants, they might Best be entrusted They vVill bo fed partially 
from the Tehseelee* Schools, and will send up their most iutclligent and 
proficient students to the Government Colleges, which would then be 
placed on a more appropriate footing a'nd be invested with more of a 
collegiate character. • 

15. No sy.stom of popular education can be complete without pro¬ 
viding for the esCablishment of 

1. Primary or Common Schools. 

I 2. Grammar Schools. 

3. Colleges. 

*4. Normal Scliools. 

16. Umjer the first heading, there must again'be a sub-division into 

(1) Village and (2) To\i»i Schools. . ' 

* 17. There are already upwards of 3,006 Schools supported entirely 
by the people. The Teachers are independent of Government assistance, 
being in many instances private tutors. They are as a body incompe¬ 
tent. The Persian Teaeher can do nothing beyqnd taking his pupils 
through the ordinary cours'e of Persian .class-books. * Others read the 
tesit of the .Koran, without attempting * to explain the meaning. The 
Sanskrit Pundit is" very seldom acquainted with Sanskrit Grammar and 
Literature; books on Astrology are tho.se comnlonly read in the Sanskrit 
'patshdla. In the Hindee School formerly a book was seldom seen. 
The Teacher himself could hardly read‘and thS scholars‘(scarcely deserv¬ 
ing of •the nafnc) were contented with learning to write, to repeat the 
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multiplication tabic, and to work out sums in the four simple Rules of 
Arithmetia 

18. ^ In the towns, the Mussulmans £tn,d Kayusths entertained Per¬ 
sian tutors, while the Shroffs and Butiyas sent their children to Schools 
in which the Mahajani or.Kayusthee character was taught with thef 
elements of arithmetic. 

19. Among the rur§il population the jvealthier Zemindars provided 

for their children means of instruction in Persian, while in tl^e common 
Schools the multiplication table ‘and land measure formed the ordinary 
course of study. , 

20. Detailed and careful,en*(Juiiy has brought to light the complete 

in efficiency of the po¬ 
pular Schoofe to pro¬ 
vide instruction in the 
branches of general 
fftid useful knowledge. 
Our efforts have been 
directed towards their 
improvement, with in¬ 
different success in 
towns, where the mo¬ 
tives which might in¬ 
duce both the tutor, 
and his patron to ILstea 
to our advice, and 
which *the Hon’ble the 
late Lieutermnt-Gover- 
•npr so forcibly an(kcon- 

stantly brought ^rward, both in his communications ta the Court of Di- 
rectors and in his instructions to District Officers,*are w^riiting. I quote 
marginally an erftract from iJircular No. 12 issued in 1845. * 


“ 3. The people of Iliudoostan. are eBsontially an agi-iciTl- 
tural people. Any ttnhg wliich concerns *their l.ind, im¬ 
mediately rivets the!!' attention and excites their iiitere.st 
‘•*4, Dnryig the late BiJttlemcnt a lica-sui einent has boon 
made,tind .a map drawn of every field m these I’loviiices, .iiid 
a record fonned of every jaght attaching to the field. The 
Putwaroe’s papers, based on this setthmieiit, constitute n»i 
annn.ll regi.stiy of these lights, and are leguLarly tiled in the 
Collector’s Offices. They ar<J compiled on an unitin'ui sy.stciu, 
.ind .ire the acknowledged ground-work of all judicial orders 
rogarchng rights in kind , * 

“ 5 It la important for Ins own protection, that <)very one 
posse.ssmg an interest m the land, shoulcl be so far'acipiainted 
with the piiiiciiilos on which these papers .ire .compiled aS 
to bo able to Mtisfy himself that the entries affecting 
hipiself are correct . • 

•“ 6. There is thus a direct and powerful inducement to thft 
mind of almost every individu.d to acquije so much of 
i-e-uling, writing, arithmetic and mensuration, <is m.iy suffice 
for the protection of his lights. Until this knowledge bo 
unwersal, it is vain to hope that any great degree of accuracy 
can be .itt.imcd in the prepar.itioii of the pajieis. 

“ 7. When the mind of the whole people has thus been 
raised to a sense of the importance of knowledge, it is natur.d 
to suppose that many fiom tlmmass will advance fiirthiJr and 
cultivate liter.ituro for the higher rew.irds it •ofi’er.-ff or even 
for the pleasm'S which its ac<piisiti*i» occasions ’ 


, 21. The Pprsiarf Tcffchor is unwilling to adopt QUf. books, being, to 
start with, entirely ignorant of arithmetic, geometry, history, geography, 
&.C. He cannot afford Co throw up fiis^sitijation t<J read at a Tr^ningSehoof. 
The acquirements of Sanskrit pundits are liardly more extensive. The Hin- 
dee Teacher knows, that t]je*Bun^as^ who send their children to his School, 
only care to have them made ready calculators, and to be taught to write 
and read so as to be able to* note dbwn^ and m^ke out their accounts. • 
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22. In Village Schools the case has been widely different. The 
solitary Teacher can he more readily convinced of his own ineffciency 
than h<i who finds himself in the same category with many ethers. 
The Zemindar can be persuaded to discard Kayustheo, when the village re- 
'cords and accounts are written in Nagree. This position is fully proved by 
the gradual displacement of Kayusbhee by Nagree Schools. It is no dif¬ 
ficult matter to show him of what advan¬ 
tage it is thfil his son shall learn the 
elements of arithmetic and mensuration. 

He can appreciate the value of a Hindee 

• • 

treatise, explanatory of the law of sum¬ 
mary suits, distraint, sale of estates, «S:c. 

' 23. influences which can thus be brought +o bear on the 

Zemindars have not been neg¬ 
lected. A regular system of Vil¬ 
lage Schools has been organized. 
In the Reports for 1851-52,1852- 
53, and 1853-54, the Hulkabundee 
School system has been described. 
The Zillah Visitor’s returns for 
1854-55 note the existence in the 
Districts (‘named in the margin) 
of 758 such Schools, attended by 
upwards of 16,000 scholars. 

24. The value of such Village Schools cannot be over-rated. They 
are directly under our control The course of st^dy which we prescribe 
is therein‘pursued. They ard‘ so' situated as to bring the means of 
instihiction within the reach of the whole agricultural population, being 
located on moderate-size4 circuits, in the arrangement anfi laying down of 
which natural obstacles' such as itUpassable jheels, rivers, &c. are duly 
taken into account. The popularity of the Schools may "be inferred from 
the large average Ultcndanee 21 5, notwithstanding that so many Schools 
are yet in their infancy. 

25. The "System has been introikiced throughout the whole of Etah, 
Mynpoory, Shal^ehanpore, and* partially in ^Agra,* Bareilly, Allygurh, 
Etawah and Muttra. The practical 'execution- of the scheme has been 
undertaken by the District Officers, to whom also the whole credit of the 
happy results, even already shown, is due. 


Nam^s of Districts. 

t. 

No, of 

,Scho61s. 

( 

No. of 
Scholars, 


115 

21 

77 

47 

42 

231 

102 

12’3 

1840 

241 

1028 

93P 

882 

4851 

2710 

3180 

AjjrA, . 


l>lin.iuyj • .. 1 

Kurn'ckatad. . •. • 

Mynpooiy, (luclutling ) 
. ) 

Shahjeli.iiilioro, . 

1___ 

7.58 

10327 




f 

Kayusthee, 

"t 

Nagree. 

18.51-52, ;... 

508 

' 471 

18.52-5.1, .... 

445 

580 

18.53-.54, .... 

885 

729 

1854-65, .... 

294 

934 

-r 
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26. Where an entire District, or even an entire Tehseelee, has been 
at oncQ taken up, the School fund is created by a certain cess on the 
Government revenue. The Collector either calculates the number of 
Schools required# looking at the average area and population of his 
viUages and the cost of their maiptenamse—this amount, distributed 
over the whole revenue, givbs a certain per-centage, which he adopts ; or 
he may consider 1 per eent# a fair cess, and adapts the number of his 
Schools and his expendiltire to the fund which suclj a‘rate will 
produce. In^other instances the wants and capabilities of each circuit 
have been taken into account, and the cost of maintaining the 
§chool has determined the rate qf th% School cess, e. g , four countcrminous 
villages, yielding an aggregate jttmma of llupees*7,000, are *included in 
a circuit. The cjsf of maintaining the School is calculated at Rupees 65 
per,anuum^ The cess will, in this case, fall at the rate of 13 annas 8^ 
pie per cent. In the next pergunnah, the sgil is less productive and 
the villages are more widely scattered ; three vtllagcs,»yielding a jumma 
of Rupees 4,.500, comprise the circle. The cost of maintaining the School 
being the same, viz., Rupees 60^, the rate will amount to 1 Rupee 5 
annas 4 pie per cent. 

27. Where the Zffmindar is a large* lailded proprietor, the cess falls 
ve;-y heavily. For instance, the contribution of one tal^okdar amounts 
to Rupees 600 a year. • In such cases it would be but fair to distribute 
the rate over the rent-roll, so that all who share in the benefits of the ‘ 
School shall contribute their quota. It may bo in the first instance calcu¬ 
lated on the jumma. The revenue and rent-roll ef Shahjehanpcre aso in 
round numbers 11 and 19 lakhs *17 annas p$r cent, on theVormer amounts 

to 9 annas yj pie on the rent-roll. * 

• # 

28. Such a system, howev,gr, 4s open to abuse and against the express, 
rule that no cessas but those formally authorize4 by Government shall 
be allowed. The principle laid down His Honor, that»non-pr^rieta^ 
cultivators, and Bunyas resident in the village, shall pay for each child 
attending thewSchqbl a«mall fee, is unexceptiqnaWe# • The fee should be 
paid in kind in the form of a ration, the cultivator’s son bringing one 
ration on any day durmg the course of the montJi which j;ho JPeicher may 
name, the young Buitya contributing two* seedahs. 

29. In Rohtuck, anciin the. igtumraree villages of Goorgaon, the 
Government, at th§ recommendation of the Board of Revenue, have met 
the people half way, contributing 8 annas per cent., the same rate Ijeing 
paid by the Zemiijdars. 
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30. In the settlement directions, referring especially to Zillah 
Saharunpore, but applicable to all cases of revision of old and the 
formation of new settlements, a one per cent. School fund, payable 
,from the net assets before the delerminatiom of the^Government de¬ 


mands has been sane- 


This rule is founded on the consideratioij, that the Go- 
vernnicnt and the jmbhe generally share directly in the heno-' 
fits derived from the R<).ad an^ Schooi Funds, and from the 
DiVk and Chowkeed.irce establishments, and it is there^re 
proper that the expense on these accounts should be debited 
against the rental assets, tofore prooeSding to the caleulatiou 
of the jumma, so that the remainder of .the rental only shall 
constitute the sum, of which one-half is to form tho Gown- ’ 
ment jumma and the other half to cover the pr^fit^ jssk and 
expenses of the proprietors. Tho Goyomnient wjill thus 
share fairly with tho proprjoUjjs the charge for thosi^ objects 
which are of eifiial concern to all parties. 


tioned, on the prin- 
• ciples noted in the 
margin, and quoted 
from His Honor’s 
“ Instructions concern¬ 
ing the Revision of Set • 
tlement in the Saha- 


runpore District.” 

31. In these Provinces,* there are 234 cities ahd towns, ..contaiming 


from 6,000 to 170,000 ^inhabitants, the population therein resident 


amounting to three and d half millions. The Hon’ble Court, in their 
Despatch previously quoted, write as follows Our attention should 


“ now be directed to the consideration, still more important, and one 
“ which has been hitherto, we jfte bound* to admit, too much neglected, 
“ viz., how useful and pi'actical knowledge suited t6 every station in life 
“ may be best cpnveyed to the great mass of the people, who are utterly 
“ incapable of obtaining any education worthy of iho name by their own 
“ unaided efforts, and we desire to see the active measures of Government 
more especially directed for the future to this object, for the attainment 
“ of whish we are ready t;o sanction a oonsiderable increase of expenditure.” 

32. Tlio Hulkabundee system does not reach the towns. A School 
cess on hohses could not be levied without an express legisl''.tlve enact- 
, ment, which it were«cliimerical to hope for.. It is impossible to persuade 
the residents in towns .generally to combine, Government must here 
t^ike th^ initiative and open Schools,' paying the Teachers a small salary, 
say Rupees 5 per mensem,' on condition of his collecting 60 pupils and 
instructing theiA ‘efiScienJ-Iy, and giving him an additional Rupee foi 
.every ten additional scholars. The average attendance in the sixty 
Tehseeled Shhoojs amounts to seventy-five boys per School, notwithstand¬ 
ing that they arh in many instances located in mere hamlets. The Town 
Schools would contain on an average,eighty scholars ; the cost of each 
School would be thus Rupees 8 per menseiq; the fees would amount to 
Ruppes 6; the Teacher’sdneome .would be Rupees 13 a month. In 231 
Schools the number of boys would not be less than 18,480, tho averao-e 
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cost per boy being (231 x 96 -s- 18,480 = ) 1 Rupee 3 .annas and 2 pie 
per annum. 

33. Probably, in iSO towns, to whfch the operations, neither of 
Government, i\pr of Missionaries,‘have yet extended, there is not a 
single School which can b^said to impart .the elements even of a sounS. 
and liberal education. Some effort .should be made to bring the means 
of a more enlightener! tyid liberal education within thb reach of so 
large and ignorant a popMation. 

34. The ^ehseelee School combines the features of a primary and 
a Grammar School. They are indeed to serve as Model Schools, but at 
.the same time their object, m^y be, described in the words of the 

Educational Despatches, bein^“to provide moi^ o'pportunities than now 
exist for the Requisition of such^ an improved education as will make. 
these wljio possess* them more useful, nlembert in every condition 
of life.” When the Circuit School system, vuhich^is graSually extending 
among the agricultural population, is better *defin»d, and more widely 
recognized, the Hulkhbundee or Parish School will occupy the position 
of the primary, and the Tehs^eleef of the more modest description of 
Grammar School. 

35. The Teliseelee Schools are located chiefly in towns, but in some 
instances in villages, the Tehsfeeldaree Station being cl»sen chiefly with 
reference to its centrical position i» the Pergunnah or Pergunnahs com¬ 
posing the Tehseelee, rather than with regard to the size or importanqp* * 
commercial or otherwise, of,any particular town. 

36. In the eight Districts,there are sixty-two Tehseelee Schools, at¬ 
tended at the close of‘the past ogiciat year by 4,688 scholars. The 
attendance* has steadily iacre^ed since their estoblishment, bei»g in 

1850- 51,* .... . 2,39(i 

1851- 52, . *8,053 

1852- 53,. 3,644 

.1853-54,. 8^93^. 

The number of -scholars range from 8 Sumbakhera, a village 
in the Rohilcund Teraee) td 92 (in the city of Muttra.) In t,wunty seboSs 
the attendance is ov,er a hundred. * Tlris fact is a prqof ‘that they are 
regarded with favor by th» people.^ 

37. The scholars are chiefly *Hindoo 3 , of whom there are 3,967 to 
701 Mahomedans.* Of th^ Hindoos again. Brahmins (1,396) are the 

K 
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most numerous in every District, excepting in Bareilly and Shahjehan- 
})ore, where KayuSths (402) outnumber the former (216.) It haj^pens, 
that in those two Zillahs, the majority of the Tehseelee Schools are held 
in towns, the leading Zemindars of vjhich are Kayusths. ^ 

38. As a general rule, the Schools which are most largely attended by 
these two, which may be termed «the literary castes, are, as might be 
expected, thd most advanced, o In Muttra, AUygurh and Agra, Bunya 
scholars are niimerous; of these the greate^’part are drawn to the 
School by the superiority of the Master over his fellow-teachers, in 
arithmetic. 

39. The Mahomedans now send Ihew* dhildren without hesitation. 
At the close bf the first* 5 mar, the Tehseelee School lists contained the 

' names of but 199, and at the close of 1^54-55 of 701 Mussulmans. This 
increase in number is Worthy *of<record in connection trith “ the increasing 
desire of the Mahom^an ‘population to acquire European knowledge,” 
which the Court note with*much satisfaction in the 82nd para of their 
Despatch of the 19th July 1854. 

40. A boy who goes through all 'the classes of the Tehseelee Schools 
must acquire a knowladge of arithhaetic up to geometrical progression, 
mensuration, plane table surveying, algebra up to progression, the four 
6rst books of Eu(^d, the geography of his own District, the history and 

.geography of India, general history and geography, Hindee or Oordoo 
grammar, together with a respectable amount of information on subjects 
of general and practical interest, conveyed through works similar in 
character \o Chambers’s tludiments of Science, and through simple tables 
and familial; descriptive stories.'' The l;>ene6cial influence which these sixty- 
two Tehseelee Schools mcert is a hundred-fold /core than that elkercised by 
the 3,000 Schools ^maintained by the unaided efforts of the people. 
"Where, four years agOf bne work ofx the history of India was (com¬ 
paratively) unknown, we find upwards of 900 boys somewhat acquainted 
with the prominent facto of that history. 

41. Of the boys reading algebra and geometry, 'and especially the 
latter, very oiany, or the'majori^ even, may not derive from the study 
all the 'advantages which it is calculated to afford, gs a means of mental 
discipline, and of strengthening the i;ea8oning faculties. I have known 
a boy, his fancy captivated by the idea of learning geometry, omit the 
definitions, postulates and axioms as unworthy of bis attention, and com- 
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mence at the first or it may be a later proposition. The fact is, the Mas¬ 
ters h^ive not yet been sufficiently trained. Many of them, however, have 
receded instruction at the Agra Central School, and we shall soon have 
a competent staff of trained Teacher* Yet, even under the circumstances 
above noted, the course of study pursued in the Tehseelee Schools ha*^ 
effected much good. There is an intelligence, and often an actual ac¬ 
quisition of much valuable information, <to say, nothing of arithmetical 
capacity, which it were 'Wn to search for in many of the common* 
Schools of England. 

42. The following Extract from tne notes wmcn I took of the exami- 
, nation of the Furreedpore Sctjpolt)n the 27th of last January, may servo 
to show what our best TehseSlee Schools are»like. (The Furreedpore 
School, located,m a mere village,*i3 one of our very best):—**102 boys,, 
mestly ypung: 1st Class, 5 bays, reading,Enclid Book VI., Algebra up 
to Quadratic Equations, have read through, the Hisrt)ry, and almost 
through the Geography of India, well acqudintcJ *vith the Map of Eu¬ 
rope, have finished .^ithmetic, reading logarithms, have gone through , 
half of the Oordoo Grammar, passed an excellent examination (espe¬ 
cially in History and Geography) in ,6very subject but Oordoo Gram¬ 
mar. The 2nd Cliss of 8 boys well ifp in ’the three first, and part of 
the IV. book of Euclid, failed in Algebra; in other^ subjects reading 
with the 1st Class. "The 3rd. class of 7 boys read the III. Book of Eu¬ 
clid, Algebra up to Division, the History and Geography of India*. 
The 4th Class of 26 boys pa.ssed a creditable examination in the Geo¬ 
graphy of Bareilly (their*own District,) good* in Arithmetic; up to .the 
Rule of Three. The ,5th Class of 13, jind the Gth *of 43 boys, have 
made good progress.” . The Teaclfcr’s •pay. Rupees 15 a nifonth, is the 
only expenditure connectej, with the School, tile* defrayment of tvhich 
falls on Governtoent. 

43. The Teacher of a Tehseelee" School has ecjual reason with the Eng¬ 
lish School-maslers to complain of the short stay which the boys make at 
School, and which* often reduces him to desi;air.. Thd past year’s returns 
show that 2,243 have enteyed and left within the year, while 1,147 have 
attended upwards of*one, and 1,278 ujkwards of two years.,* The study of 
algebra and geometty possesses this advantage, even if it has no other; 
numbers of students remain at,Sphool to acquire that which they regard 
with some respecfc, while at the same time we teach history, geography, 
and much more that they consider quite superfluous. 
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44. Thfi cost of the sixty-two Tehseelee Schools for the twelve months 

of 1854-55 amounted to Company's Rupees 9,565-3-1. The numj)er of 
scholars on the list in April was 4,688 and the expenditure for. that 
month amounted to Rupees 820, being Rupees 2-9-6 per mensem, or 
Rupees 2-1-7 a year for each scholar. . 

45. The average monthly expenditure on account of each School 

amounted to Rupees 14-7-0. ^ 

46. In,the course of the year Rupees 4,(n8-ll-0 were realized by 

monthly tuition fees,'giving au average (in round ‘ numbers) of one Ru¬ 
pee from each scholar, and increasing the incqmemf each School by Ru¬ 
pees 74-8-0 a year. ^ ‘, 

c ( 

4 . 


47. 


—cuLAR Colleges and Schools. „ 

Of the fourteen Anglo-Vernacular Schools -maintained in these 


Allahabad, ... 

Scholars, 

. 84 

Meerut, . 

Ghazeepore .. 

•,. 67 


Goruckpore, .. 

• •• ^^aa*** 52 

Fun-uckabad, . 

. 106 

Jubbidpore, . 

. 26 

Hoshuiigab.id, 

. . .63 

Azimgui h, .. 

. 133 


Provinces by Government in. 1839, 
eight located in the Stations mentioned 
m margin, and attended at that time by 
613 students, have been since abolish¬ 
ed, on the ground of want of discipline 
and unsatisfactory progress, or of waD.t 
,, of appreciation o? the advantages arising 

fjom the acquisition of English, and in conformity with the principle 
laid down in Lord Auckland’s Minute of Npvember 24, 4839, and to 
which the Hon’hle the Court of Directors bad subscribed their concurrence 
in their Despatch dated 20th Janqary 1841, mz., that to render the 
highest instruction efhcient in a certain num-bef- of Colleges Vas prefer- 
‘able to extending^ t^e means of inferior instruction bv adding to the 
number of ordinary Zillah Schools. 

i ' * * 

48. In 1847 the Hon’ble the late Lieutenant-Governor, with the 
readily accorded sap.ctibn of Lord Hardinge, founded at Roorkee the 
institution which the Court of Directors, in mempry df its founder, have 
named the Thomason Civil Engineering College. In reviewing the 
nature and extent' of the,education afforded by the existing Government 
institutions in these Provinces, the Tbomascto College must be viewed 
per se, its objects being particularly 'and totally distinct from the 
subject of general education. * ‘ 

* * a 
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49. The institutions at Agra, Delhi, Benares, Bareilly, Ajmere 
and S^ugor contained, at the close of 1854, 1,920 scholars, being 166 
more ^han the number on the lists at the end of 1853. 


• 

Names of Institu¬ 
tions. 

Number op Students. 

• 

1 

Total. 

» 

Christians. 

• 

• 

Mahomedans. 

• 

Hindoos. 

• f 

J853. 

1854. 

• 

1853. 

1854. 

• 

1853. 

• 

1864 

1853. 

• 

1854. 

-V- 

Agra,. 

*30 ■ 


44 

• 

66 

239 

251 

313 

321 

Delhi, 

15 

. *ll) 

• 112 

97 

206 

243 

333 

360 

Beiiiirea, . 

3 

•2 

19 < 

31 

307 

311 

329 

344 

Bareilly, . 

1 

% 

74 

87 

•208 

263 

. 283 

365 

Saugor, . • ... 

26- 

16 

• 42 

42 

216 

269 

264 

317 

Ajmere, .. .. •.. 

0 

0 

43 

41 

169 

192 

212 

233 

• • Total, ... 

76 

46 

334 

*353 

1,345 

•1,514> 

1,754, 

1,920 

. 





• 





The Bareilly College .shows the largest attendance, though in 1853 
the number of students was below that of every other establishment, 
excepting Saugor. 

50. The decrease ^in the number of Christian students may be traced 

(1) to the demand for Assistants in the Electric Telegraph, Scientific 
Survey, and other D^artmenls of the Public Service? and (2) to the 
establishment of Missionary Schools of a high character. ^ ^ 

51. The number of Mussulman scholars is larger than it has cvgr 
been. (Sec, p 0 ,m 39.^ At Delhi there has been a slight falling off. The 
M^ihomedan re.sidents of Delhi are not ordinarily of the class Vho send 
their children to our •Schools. The pjen of good family,^ though of 
impoverished fortunes, consider ^t more consistent* with their dignjty to 
entertain private tutors. Thera -are in the city also a large number of 
Kuran and Persian Schools, the loose discipline of which is doubtless 
preferred to the«stricter system followed in the Government CoHege. 

52. The growing appreciation, by the native population, of the ad¬ 
vantages resulting* from a knowledge of En^sh, may be gathered from 
the fact, that while the nufiaber ef students of the Oriental Department 
has-risen from 803 tP 844, that in* the.English class shoi^s anjincrease 
of 125, being 1076 to 951«,t the close of 1853. 

53. This result must*be attnbftted to the frequent appointment to the 
most lucrative situations of^oung men acquainted with English. Where 
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the accomplished Oriental scholar searches in vain for employment, the 
College boy who can copy out an English letter in a clear flowing hand 
has no difficulty in finding service. Lord EllenbOTough's significant ques¬ 
tion “ English means Rupees ?” is pregnant with truth. 

54*. The exaction of a tujtion fee is now generally insisted upon, but 
the rates of payment are very low..'The totad amount of tuition fees in 
1854 was bulT Rupees 7,9^0, the cost to Government of maintaining the 
six institutions being about Rupees 2,00,000*|)er annum. Free scholars 
number 428, of the' rest twelve paid Rupees 5, '^seven Rupees 3, three 
Rupees 2, onel Rupee 8 annas, seventy-eight 1 Rupee, two 12 annas, one 
9 annas, seven hundred and fourteen 6 annas, one hundred and eleven 
6 annas, four^ 5 annas, four hundred and twenty-three 4 annas, eighty-one 
3 annas, S,nd forty-three 2 annas per mensem.' 

55. Previous enquiries into the emoluments and income of Teachers of 
indigenous Schtjols have shown that the average fee, even where the mul¬ 
tiplication table only is taught orally, is ndt under 6 annas (e. g. the aver¬ 
age salary of the Kayusthee Teacher is Rupees -■ 2-10-10, the average 

number of pupijs in Kayusthee Schools is* 7, — 6 annas 1-43 pie.) 

It is true that the CoKegn students, are in general dr^'Wn from the lower 
classes and are frequently indigent. They are attracted by the hope of 
obtaining heresffter lucrfttive employment through their knowledge Of 
English. Learning is-but seldom co&rted for her own sake. In these 
Provinces we have no students who, being in affluent circumstances or 
ciyoying^ a competencj^ devote themselves to scientific' pursuits, and 
pursue during the leisure of after life the studies of their youth. 

56. Entrance fees are exacted in* all institutions, excepting at Delhi, 
(where they will be ^troduced,) and amountSd in 1854 to Rupees 727. 

57. The average per-centago of atteitdance is creditable, varying from 
95-3 at Agra to 84-22 «t Saugor. , • 

^ 58. In the course of the year 1,084 students were admitted into the 
Government institjitiolis. Of thi^ number 154, wefe “re-admissions.” 
Within the same period 882 boys left School, of whom 632 withdrew 
voluntarily, pither on obtaining ^ employment, or on removal to another 
place of resi^encp, or probably in some instances from inability to pur¬ 
chase school-books, &a &c.; 213 boys were bxpelled, almost all of them 
for continued absence without leave; three were ejected from the Agra 
College for misconduct and one for theft. There were thirty-seven cases 
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of death or sickness, so severe and protracted as to oblige the boys to 
leave the College. • 

59. , One hundred and'sixteen students were reported to have come from 
a distance to read in the Colleges. .These returns are not always quite 
trustworthy, or rather they do not discriminate between cases in which the* 
student comes from a distance, solely* ^.nd bond fide to read in the College, 
and those in which he resides with his parents in the town or city where 
the College is located. Fof’instance, in the Eeport for 1853, sbj students, 
who were reported to ifave come’ from a distance to read in the Bareilly 
College, were the sons* of Sepoys cantoned at Bareilly. Again, of 65 
students reading in the Delhi‘Cellege during 1854, and said to have 
come from a distance for this purpose, eighteen .were found, on further 
enquiry, to reside Vith their parent* or guardians in the city of’DelhL 

GO., TJi^re is so pressing a dtemand for educated young men to fill ap- 
* pointments of emoluipcnt and trust, that the Cpllege studhnt can Seldom 
withstand the temptation. Early marriage, ancfthe poverty of his family, 
forbid his remaining iii statu pupillari, when he can earn Rupees 80 or 
100 a month, wherewitjh to maiptaiil his family. It is too much to ex¬ 
pect that the student shall work*on in faith, and from pure love of learn¬ 
ing in poverty, and doubtless amid the *reptoach6s of his relatives, who are 
.anxious to participate in his good fortune, just as the Professor is begin¬ 
ning to appreciate the development pf the results for which he has anxi¬ 
ously laboured, and to indulge in the hope that he may prepare his pupil • 
for* the battle of life, he is taken from him, and he laments to think that 
the student, withdrawn, at tiae mosfr important CMsis of his life .from all 
judicious control, will er^er on a life of mere manual routine (that of a 
copying clerk,) and that his, costly education (para. 61) may be entirely 
thrown away. • * , * 

61. In the course of 1854, eighty-two boyskpve obtained situations 
with salaries amqunting to Rupees 29,796, or nearly .£’31000 a year, the 
average of their galaries being Rupees 30 ppr mensem or .£*36 a 
year. Four draw*"Rupees 100 per mensem*, tyfo *Rupees 70, three 
Rupees 60, eleven Rupees 50, one. Rupees 45, six Rupees 40, one 35 and 
one Rupees 33, eleven Rupees 30, fohr Rppees 25, eleven RiiJ)ees 20, and 
twenty-seven under Rupeea,20 per mensem. Nineteen have entered the 
Educational Service of GdVernment,’twenty-two the Revenue Survey and 
Civil Engineering Departments, one a Judge’s Office as translator, fifteen 
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have taken service as English writers, ten as Mohurirs, two as Regi¬ 
mental MoonsheeS, three as Naib Tuhseeldars, three as Surveyors^ three 
as Chuprassees, while three have entered the Medical Department. 

62. 'The cost of the four Colleges^ and two Schools noted in the margin 

' Agra, Delhi, Benares, Bareilly, amounts in round numbers to two lakhs per 
Saugor, Ajmere. annum,* The number of scholars at the com¬ 

mencement of the year was 1,'1J64 and at the cldsp 1,920. Taking 1,850 

’ as the fa^r average of the number of boys on the list during each 
month of tiie past' year, tho average ‘cost of each boy’s education may 
bo estimated, in round number^, at Rupees 108 per annum. 

63. The study of Hindee is almost? entirely confined to Agra, Benares, 
Ajmere and Saugor. • At Agra there are«three classes attended by sixty- 

^ seven students, whose reading does nofeextend beyondthb Prem Sagur. At 
Delhi there is no distinct Hindee Department, but curious to state, the 
Prem Sagur is‘placed in the hands of Arabic and Persian students to fit 
them, I imagine, for,regimental raoonsheeships. At Bareilly fourteen boys 
only attend the Hindee class; their acquirements,' the Principal reports, 
are not on an average above those posseted by boys who have been 
educated in the Tehseelee School,, where much the same course of study 
is pursued. At Benares tlie students in the English Department read 
either Hindee or Oordoo. They were gf^nerally favorably reported on 
by the examiners. Of the text-books in use, Profet,sor Hall has remarked, 

• •that some of them are worse than useless, as inculcating fictions and 
iftisurdities, or as failing to convey any thing of language further than a 
mere knowledge of words. He objects strongly to the Prem Sagur, the 
Subhabilas and* the Ramayfina of TuRi Das, and recommends che 
adoption of Marshman’s Histoi^ of India and the Bharatvavshya-itihas, 
Vid)^nkur, and BuddKiphalo-daya. He* also directs attention to the 
Hindee version of the L£^hukaumudi,’prepared at Benares. 

t 

1,64. 4t both Ajmere and Saugor the Hindee Department is of great 
importance ; not only £^re the common Hindee classical authors read, but 
much general and" ilsbful information is conveyed' thij>ugh Hindee. In 
the Province of Ajmere, and in the Saugor. and Nerbudda Territories, 
indeed is uifivers^y used, as in* thfc Hill division of Kumaon. There 
are no large citie*s in which Oordoo is the ordjpary medium of communi¬ 
cation, nor have the Mahomedans settledan thobe parts, as in the Doab, 
and in Rohilennd. 
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65. The Ajmere students; who learn Hindce only, seldom remain long 

enouglj at School to gain more than the ability to read* and write \yith 
more or less fluency and facility, and elementary knowledge of Arith¬ 
metic and of the j»rominent facts of Indian History. Taking this fact 
into consideration, the late Superintendent considered the result of the 
examination higldy satisfactory. In’lj^e whole District there is hardly a 
Hindee School in which any^ thing beyon^ the mtiltiplicati»n table and 
practice is taught, or in Which the boys can read Hindee flyently and 
correctly. The lads atfending the Government Institution * belong to 
those classes of the community from whiSh the indigenous Schools are 
filled. The rapid progress, (jve'h* iikarithmetic and accounts, made by the 
students of the former, must be appreciated and lyad to the introduction 
of a like system and of similar studies into the latter. • 

66. The Superintendent pojnted out the pomparative uselessness of 

such^ooks’as the Singhasun Butteesee, Betal PucheseeJ and Prem Sagur, 
on which His Honor directed that they shouhi bd yxcluded from the 
Hindee course of study; while the Gaint Prakash should take the place 
of the Lillavuttee. , 

67. The Hindee classes in t$e Government School at Saugor appear 

to have suffered from jbhe want of traiped. efficient * Teachers. The exa¬ 
miner, Lieutenant Waddington^ speaks favorably of the intelligence and 
intiustry of the Hindee^ students, especially of the lower ‘classes, but he 
notes a defect which is common to most Hindee Schools, and which may •, 
be attributed to the voluminous multiplication table which is committee^ 
to memory at ‘an early age, •viz., tljat the boys ^earnt their subjects by • 
rote, and that although when oijce started they could rd^eat off whole 
pages, they were unable f o give a concise an-swer, condensing the» informa¬ 
tion they had read, “ evidSntly .not thoroughly tiyderstanding either 
question or answej.'’ They appeal* however, to have acquitted themselves 
creditably in Essay writing. • . * , 

68. The propriety of majntaining the study of Hindee in *all the 
Colleges was ^disc^ed, in the course of 1854.*^ Jtp.continuance at 
Benares, Ajmere and Saugor is absolutely indispensable; at Agra^ 
Delhie and Bareilly it Inight be abandoned ; bttt much depends on the 
rules passed for the. entrance and B. A. Degree Examination before 
the Calcutta University. ^Prom thg three institutions last named (viz. 
at Agra, Delhie and Bareilly,) it is probable that no native student, 
in the English department, will take up^ Hindee,; Oordoo is the language 

F 
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of the cities from which the supply of pupils is drawn. All boys should 
learn the Nagree character, but it might be unwise to insist on a systema¬ 
tic stud^ of Hindee, where it is not the language of the class or people 
to which the student belongs. 

' 69. Sanskrit viewed se might, without detriment, be excluded from 

the Government institutions; bp't studied in connection with the 
cognate Vei^iacular (Hindee,) tand with the qbject of imparting to it a 
greater polish and a wider range, and of enricHing it with an appropriate 
and intelligible scientific ternlinology, its value is” great. The labors of 
Dr. Ballantyne, Mr. Hall and Sir. Griffith will certainly effect a revolu¬ 
tion in Hindee literature and science, 'or rather will create a Hindee 
literature aiyi science wliere there was formerly an universal blank. 

70. At Agra there are twenty-two Sanskrit studefits who learn little' 
beyond Sanskrit grammar. Of the DeJ.hio scholars, the late Priiy:_ipal 
remarked, “ tltey would commit to memory any amount of absurd' fable 
connected with thcjrbwn religion, while they appear to be unable to bend 
their mind to history or to appreciate its value.” They also failed in 
mathematics. This unfavorable report led His Honor to issue orders for 
the discontinuance of the Sanskeit classes at Delhie. At Bareilly there 
is no recognized Sanskrits departnv>nt, nor can the «study of Sanskrit be 
said to be attempted. The same is the pase at Saugor. 

71. Mr. Ha'll, to whom the Anglo-Sanskritsdepartment of the Be¬ 

nares College was especially entrusted, reports that the first section had 
toad in the course of 1854 thirty-six selecteil numbers of the Spectator, the 
whole of Whateley’s Lqgic, and 82 pages of'Whatcley’s Rhetoric ; several 
of the students* had employed their leisure in preparing translations from 
the English, which may prove: serviceable as school-books; the rest were 
alscf ready when reqiihed to engage in the work of translation. Pundit 
Seetul Prasad Tewaree had prepared,' under Mr. Hail’s supervision, a 
highly creditable HinJee version ©f the first volume of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
Sanskrit synopsis of science. Mr. Hall complained of the difficulty of 
obtaining propen E^gfish text-books for the moi» a(ivancetl classes. Mr. 
Hall’s removal to Ajmere has left this important (lepartment without a 
Teacher.* The best modb of supplying the blank' caused by this loss is 
under' consideration. * o 

72. The first Hindee class at Ajmere read,,Sanskrit also. Their Ex¬ 
amination papers were submitted to Dr. Ballantynejs inspection, whose) 
review was most favore^ble. “ yhe answers returned to our question,” 
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he states, “ were such as evinced careful and intelligent instruction on 
the ppt of the Ajmere Teachers, and commendable diligence ^and 
proficiency in their pupife. The numbers allotted were not, on an average, 
noticeably different from those wlych are generally received 'by the 
Sanskrit students of our institution/’ • 

* 73. It appeared, howevjer, that Ef^reat disparity existed between the 
higher and lower sectiqp’s of the class, at^ibutable in the epinion of the 
Superintendent to the Ptmdit in charge, attempting too niuch and * 
reading too many bboks. The student® failed fti translation from 
Sanskrit into’ Hindee, dlis Honor, in noficing this defect, observed, that 
if the acquisition of an easy &nd correct Hindee style were neglected, 
the chief advantage which Go jernmenf has in .view from the study of 
Sanskrit is abandoned. ' . * . * 

74. The Araliic (Ippartmen^ has received ^uch sqant notice in the Ee- 
portS furnished from tho several Colleges,*that I can' ouiy state.that at 
Agra twelve student^ read Arabic in four sections, ill the lowest of which 
the elements of gramtnar, and in the highest works of considerable diffi¬ 
culty, are taught, and that tho sevetal sections were favorably reported 
on. That at Delhi, wliere tho Arabic department is one'of considerable 
importance, “ all th§ Masters certainly did tlieir* duty well.” That at 
Benares, there were only four Arabic students and the Principal was 
satisfied by the attqption of the Moulvee 'to his Quties. That at 
Bareilly, seven boys, examined in Arabic grammar, logic, and rhetoric by, ^ 
Lieutenant Lees,, acquitted themselves very fairly in the two finst 
subjects. 

.The study of Arabic has not«yet been introduced into*the Government 
Schools at Saugor and Ajmere. • « • 

75. The Eeports are e<^&ally, meagre in respect Jto the examination of 
the Persian clasges. This departtnent, jf a judgment pan be formed fronf 
the brief account given of the resultdof the exailiinatiops, would appear 
to be left too much to thq Moonshees and Moulvees. For inStance, 7n 

, one class, there are^sevgn divisions. It is impossiWe^that one Teacher can 
do justice to a cla& so. broken up. Again, tlie studies are not arranged 
always with sufficient care.* Thb ^ext-books are sadly juajoi®^! toge¬ 
ther. In one class, the Kareema and Akliiak JalaJee are wad ; in 
another the Akhlak Jalalfte and !^osaid Oorfee ; the Kareffliia being the 
first book put into the hands of* a Persian student, while the latter is 
pronounced by a competent authority. Lieutenant Lees, to bo “with one 
exception the m(^st difficult poetic wo A in the Persian language.”* 
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76. Of the Agra, Benares and Delhie students reading Persian, I am 

unaple to furnish *any satisfactory account The Bareilly scholans were 
examined by Lieutenant Lees, who attributed their comparative failure 
to defective tuition, and recorded his opinion, that the Kosaid Oorfee was 
‘foo difficult a work for the students. The Jate Principal, Mr. Tregear, 
devoted a large portion of his time Jib the instruction of this department 
in European* science, 'and these can be no ^doubt that more attention 
was paid Ijp scientific than to mere literary studies. This however is as 
it should b6. ' • 

77. The historical papers of the first Persian class at Ajmere, and 
their answers in natural philosophy,* wfefe .very creditable, while theif 
knowledge of algebra %nd geometry was not so good as naight have 
been expected. The second class ya^pjronouliced to be in a promising 
condition, while the third had fallen off sp.d]y, owing to the inefficiency 
of the Teacher,* who has been since dismissed. 

78. The Persian yepaxtment at Saugor was favorably reported on 
by Lieutenant Montgomery. The first class had mastered the principles 
of plane table surveying. The junior students had been well grounded 
in the rudiments of Persian, and ^ “ great,pains ha‘d been taken to ensure 
correct pronunciation." The fact of, a Chumar heading the second Persian 
class with 282 marks out of 300, the second boy being a Rajpoot, the fourth 
next Brahmins, Ihe seventh a Kayusth, and the eighth a Mussulman, is 

, .deserving of note. The admission of the Chumar into the School had been 
Wolently opposed. Some Brahmins left in consequence, but the Cam- 
mittee remained firm, while their j.udicious treatment of the delicate 
question quieted the objecting partiea >• A similar case occurred a few 
months ago at the Budaon School, when the quiet determination of the 
authority gained the.dUy. „ 

79. The Englvih department of the Government Colleges, as they 
are at present ponstitdted, is incomparably the most important. The 
Principafs at the heads of the several institutions have done their best to 
effect the ends propogeji by Government, but not with uniform success, 
owing perhaps to the want of a sufficiently careful and well-digested 
plan of oper 3 ,tions in thef junior^clagseh. The studies of the candidates 
for, and holders af scholarships. Have been laid down most carefully and 
after much deliberation. In no Govemment'Qolleges, however, are the 
same books read in any two of the junior classes. His Honor has 
sanctioned the scheme of, study lately proposed, with the view of sup¬ 
plying this want. {See Appendix B.) 
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80. The junior classes in the Agra College are unwieldy. The two 

lowes <4 contain 154 scholars. Without the adoption,*in all its inte^ity, 
of thg simultaneous or gallery method of instruction, Teachers cannot 
manage efficiently such large masses. In these two classes there are 
several divisions. This must retard the bo^s' progress and increase thtJ 
Teachers’ labors. . *, 

81. On the whole, the jReport on the^ix junior classes was favorable. . 

The yormger boys are the’most intelligent, and I was particularly struck' 
with their readiness anfl the careful wayinnvhich thdy had bfeen taught. 
Their studies extend from the Alphabet'to Murray’s English Grammar, 
Poetical Keader No. 3, Marshnla»’s Brief Survey of History, Geography, 
Arithmetic up to vulgar fractiojis, the third boolj of Euclid,^and Algebra 
as far as multiplication. The propuiiciation and spelling of‘the three 
lo^er classes were pronounced to be good, and their knowledge of the 
elenients of arithmetic creditable. They could explaia one word* by 
another, but knew as little of one as the othea The first section of the 
sixth class had commenced geography, could give the definitions accurate¬ 
ly, and point out readily on the map of Asia places named. The trans¬ 
lation from Oordoo into English, first attempted in thef fifth class, was 
done fairly, though lather too literally. .Their knowledge of geography 
and their spelling, was creditable, but they failed in grammar. The 
fourth class showed a/air knowledge of Engli^ and succeeded in arith¬ 
metic and geography, failing in algebra, writing and pronunciation;^ 
while the third class showed a defective acquaintance with geography, 
arithmetic afid algebra, sttcceedgd in histoxy and geometry, failed in ' 
translation from Oordoo into* English, and at the satne time read and 
explained Jheir English text-books well.* • 

82. The junior EngliSfi department at Delh^e has been carefully 
instructed in pronunciation, gtstomar and translation. The seventh 
class (the tenth being the lowest) had commenced grammar in July 
1854, and at the November examination were able to parse Silently, Rut 
their knowlq^lge .of Qprdoo grammar was very ‘de^fqctive. The sixth (a 
half-way class so to speak) was the most backward, failing’ signally in 
arithmetic and par^g. 'The Prjncipal remarked that ,thp class was 
composed of worse* materials than any in the College., ]*have ebserved 
that the half-way class i| ihvariably the most uninteresting, 'being filled 
generally with dull heavy-looking boys, whose tendency, in the words of 
Professor Mosely, is to gravitate to the lowest ciSsses, or rather they 
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succeed in rising to a certain heiglit and there remain. The fifth 
class passed a creditable examination in the outlines of univer^ his¬ 
tory and geography, and exhibited a considerable acquaintance with 
English. 

a 83. The junior classes of the Benares Cojlege had evidently enjoyed 
the advantage resulting from the presence of, competent Teachers and a 
carefully graduated course of sj;udy. , 

Their pronunciation of English, their spellmg, and their knowledge 
of geography and of grammar were alike favorably noticed. On the 
occasion of my visit to Benares,* I was very much.pleased at the thorough 
way in which the junior masters, e%pecfeilly Mr, Tresham and Baboo 
Shiva Shankara Singh^ examinfed their 9 wn classes, handling them with 
all the ease and ability of well-trainecj and practised Teachers, 

84. The junior English department at Bareilly, consisting of seven classes, 
wag examined by me in detail ih November last. The lowest class contain¬ 
ed fifty-qpe bright intelligent boys, under a Teacher drawing a salary of 
Rupees 15 per mensem. The eighth class were ablq to read and spell with 
tolerable accuracy. The seventh had been carefully taught, the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the younger boys is correct, and njpst of them read Oordoo fluent¬ 
ly. The sixth class passed an excellent examinatior^in the Hindoo sera of 
Indian history, which they had read in Oordoo, Their pronunciation 
was reraarkablj^-good. The fifth and fourth classeg, composed of dull fat 
^youths, were far from promising. The last was reading Chambers’s His- 
4)ry of England, (a very faulty model of English composition,) through 
wliich they had waded as fgr as the reign of ‘James I. without acquiring 
a conneefed knowledge of English History. The third class was a decid¬ 
ed improvement on the two la^t. The boys hd:d a fair acquaintance 
with, Indian history and of arithmetic., Their knowledge of English 
Vas as good as cou^d be expected, .considering that it is in this class that 
the study of English grammar is commenced. This is a grave defect. 
On the A^hole, however, these classes are in a.healthy condition, A con¬ 
siderable amount pf general information is acquired through the medium, 
of Oordoo.' The Principal lamented the absence nf a'depdt, whence good 
English cl^ss^ works could be procured. This sifbject is deserving of, 

. and has received,His Honor’s attention. o 

85. The English classes in the Ajjnere and ^augor Schools, with the 
exception of the first class at Aj mere,'are in the same footing with the 
junior English depaltmen^ of the Colleges. 
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86. The progress exhibited in the several classes of the Ajmere 
SchooJ reflects great credit on Dr. Buch. The fifth clhss, being comj)os- 
ed of Bunyas, failed in* Oordoo translation. The fourth had been con¬ 
stantly exercised with much advantage in conversational sentences, and 
exhibiled at the examinaticgi a practical knowledge of grammar. Th8 
tliird class were able to read and gfNje the ipeaning of passages selected 
from the 4th Prose I^eader, and which, they had not pieviously seen. • 
Their translation of piece*, which had been read during the^term, was' 
both correct and idiofnatic. Their knowledge of Arithmetic to vulgar 
fractions, geometry and grammar was excellent. The second class had 
read Marshman’s Brief Surrey History, the elementary rules of 
algebra, and the four first book^ of Euclid. , . 

87. The English classes of the, Saugor Schools are evidently behind 
those of the other institutions. Their progress had doubtless been seri- 

• ously refarded during the last year by the frequent chasge of JHasters 
and the weakness of* the educational staff. TLe establishment has since 
been placed in an efiitient footing. 

88. Captain Adams, by whom the.se classes were carefully examined, 
noted the inequality df studenjs of the^ame class in science and litera¬ 
ture, and the great disparity in their general acquAements. He observed 
that the boys of the second class answered readily questions from Pinnock’s 

* Catechism of English History, when they wdto propoSed in the words 

of the book ; but if the wording was altered, there was much hesitation,^ 
What else could,be expected under a system which teaches history by 
catechism ? Captain Adams obje.cted to tltf sing-song reading of the ‘ 
fijst class and their slowness ia arithmetic, suggesting,* with a .view of 
curing the latter defetit, frequent «xer«ises in mental arithijietic. The 
boys who were able to giVc thg meaning in Oortlpo of entire passages 
of an English author fail in explaining the text. Tljis led the examine!: 
to infer, that the Oordoo version had been learndd by rote. The English 
compositions o? the first c^ass were creditable. * * 

. 89. This jmef reviqw of the junior English d6j)arj.ment of the several 

Government instifutimis must suggest the necessity for some reform. 
The universal use in*the lowest tla^es^of Anglo-Vemaculqr primers and 
elementary grammars would bo of infinite assistane’e* to the 'Seachers, 
as allowing the student thb opportjmity of home study. The restriction, 

■*‘•0 

again, of English^study to English composition and grammar, subjects 
of general and useful information being rejid in the language most 
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familiar to the pupil (i e. Hindee or Oordoo would materially lighten 
the Raster’s labor!,) vastly facilitate progresa The habit of conversa¬ 
tion in English, and its more general use, would remove the difficulty 
which the Native must * feel in expressing himself in a strange language 
<irith which he is acquainted only as he sees it in books. Frequent 
translations from English intq the V^nacular,rand from the Vernacular 
into English, ^ill give him reai^iness and accuracy of expression, a large 
’stock of W 9 rds, a critical knowledge of botlf languages, and a more 
complete in^ght intd their genius and style. The Adoption of a general 
curriculum of study in the jufiior classes will enable Government to 
procure from England a large and aanst&nt supply of the best class- 
books. . r c ‘ 

90. Itss a matter of the first impqrtance to seciureto the educational 
department the most g,ble and talented stqdents wh 9 have received the 
best education that' existing Schools can supply, vis., that given in the 
senior department of the Government institutions. 

91. In para. 60, it has been shown that the Average salary drawn 
by youths who have left the Colleges for public employment is Rupees 30 
per mensem, and that not less than four dfaw in their very first situation 
a, salary of Rupees 100 per mensem, and ten receive pay ranging be¬ 
tween Rupees 100 and 60 a month. 

92. Of forty junior Eflglish Masters in the educational institution^ 
,pnder notice (including three Surveying and Drawing Masters,) five draw 

Rspees 200, two Rupees 175, four Rupees 150, two Rupees 80, one Ru¬ 
pees 70, six Rupees 50, and fifteen, saJaries between Rupees 40 and 14 
a month. In Appendix A. is shown, in a tabular form, the salaries drawn 
in the English and Oriental depa^mevits of the Colleges at Agra, Delhie, 
Benaues and Bareilly,* and the Goverrynent' Schools at Ajmere and 
Saugor. . . ’ " 

93. It is impossible, Arith the present prospects of pay and promotion, 
to 'induce ^ood men to enter the subordinate departments of the Educa¬ 
tional Service, which, can*'secure those only who are^distanced by the more 
intelligent competitors in the contest for more lucrative employment. 

94. It wopld be wise economy to fix the pay cti the young Teacher, 
at first starting, at* Rupees 80 of 100 a month, espscially now that a 
competent knowledge of both English ^nd Ooili^o is required. 

95. Eight Masters in the English 'department of the Government 
Colleges, receive after 17, ,14, 24, 14, 14, 14, 9 and 22 years of tried 
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and approved service, salaries, respectively, of Rupees 100,100, 60, 50, 50, 
30, 25»and 20 a month. * 

96. , The pay of the Teachers should be raised, and prospect of certain 

and speedy promotion held out. The able English and Oriental ’scholar 
would not be overpaid at Rupees 100 a month on his first appointment,* 
to be increased after five years of col^tinuoug and efficient service to Ru¬ 
pees 120; after ten yea/s t^ Rupees 150 ;,after fifteen years to Rupees 
175 ; after twenty years to*Rupees 200, and after twenty-five years to Ru- • 
pees 250 a month. * • * * 

97. The 6riental Teachers are bettdt paid comparatively. They 

could not find situations of equal emolument elsewhere. It is the know¬ 
ledge of English which opens th« road to*high salj}.ries. The average pay 
of the Arabic Teateher is Rupees §6, ^of the Persian Rupees 3i5, of the 
Ooijioo Rupees 36, of the Sansj^rit Rupees 56, and of the Hindee Teacher 
Rupees 26 a month. * ' * , , 

98. From the voluminous remarks of the examiners, on the acquire¬ 
ments, &c., of the senior classes in the English department of the Col¬ 
leges, I shall extract such only as .cannot be omitted in an attempt to 
sliow concisely the exact conditipn of thu department. • 

99. Of the second class at Agra, reading Eope^ Essays on Criticism, 
it is reported that t^ieir pronunciation and manner of reading was gene¬ 
rally good and explan*ition satisfactory. The third .section of the first 
class read Goldsmith’s Traveller well, and had a good understanding of 
the subject. The second section explained intelligently a difficult passage 

in Macbeth. The written answers in Macbeth and Othello and Macau- 

• • ^ 

lay’« History of England were faulty in spelling, showing that writing 
from dictation had not been practised The majority failed in interpret¬ 
ing the sense of the passftges ^elected. The examiner recommended 
that more attention should be paM'to grounding the sfpdents thoroughly • 
before placing Shakespear into their hands. Doubtless top many subjects 
of study are crowtled into tl^ course prescribed for the last year 8r two of 
the student’s qjireer, whye sufficient attention is nOt paid to the prepara¬ 
tion for such a cours'e in .the junior department. 

100. The papers dn Paradise? Lost^ and Bacon’s Advanqpment of 
Learning were mores satisfactory, as also those on tR§ Spectator and 
Pope’s Essay on Criticispaff In hj^tory the answers were Vague, the 
nature of the question being neglected, and the students writing down 
all they could remember in* connection with sjme prominent name or 
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event mentioned. The papers on the first volume of Blackstone’s Com¬ 
mentaries were creditable. In mathematics the result of the examina¬ 
tion v/as satisfactory, considering' that the class had been for some time 
deprived of its Teacher. In experimental philosophy, which had formed 
^the subject of a course of lectures delivered in English and Oordoo by 
the Principal and the Assistant Professor of' Mathematics, the Oordoo 
• students surpassed the Englishc 

101. The English Essays on “ the education most suitable for Native 
judicial ofl^cers and the moral and mental attributes which they should 
possess” were very unequal in merit, the greatbr number being defec¬ 
tive in idiomatic composition, while* tbp matter of some to which the 
above objection was applicable was goodand showed considerable reflec¬ 
tion and original thought. The Oordoo essays, or rathfe|: narratives, the 
subject being—“ Give a brief outline of the history of the present werin 
Eflropfe, statii% its origip; also your views as to its probable issue and 
consequence,” exhjb*ited 'a creditable acquaintance with the prominent 
facts of the war, showing that the boys (many of whom were ignorant of 
English) had read the news of ihQ'day in Native papers. Their atten 
tion was confined to the struggle in the South-east of Europe. The 
operations in the Baltic -were* not even alluded «to. The sentiments 
expressed were sufficiently loyal, and the majority entertain sanguine 
hopes of the defeat and subjugation of Russia. <• 

102. The Anglo-Vernacular exercises were unfavorably reviewed, the 
best English translation being only tolerable, the general purport of the 
passage Jiaving been apprehended, while thi style was poor and in some 
places faulty. In the best Oordoo paper* there were several grave erfors, 
both of ix'anslation and of Oordoo* idiom. It was evident that in the 
earlier stage of the student’s career a fcr higher standard of Vernacular 
excellence must bepropopd; as soon as he enters the senior department, 
he finds the difficulty of English ‘science and literature sufficient to 
occupy his whole time and energies; he really has ribt the leisure to 
attend to the cultivation of his own language, t His Honor adverting to 
this subject directed the attention of the Principal to the necessity of 
exercising the students iil English ajid" Oordoo composition. 

103u The senior English de*partment at Delhie«had been very much 
weakened by the removal of a large number, of best students who had 
obtained employment. Alluding to the comparative failure of the third 
class in Algebra, the late Principal whose experience invests his opinion 
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with great value, remarks that the inhabitants of the North-western 
Provinces are generally slower in comprehending analytical operations i^han 
those pf Bengal I examined the first and second classes in the course of 
a short visit to Delhie. The studies were almost beyond the students who 
had been newly promoted, and before they were fit for promotion in some* 
instances at least. They foiled (wtth one ^ception) to give a good ab¬ 
stract of “ Bacon's Essay qn Revenge,” which ^they had lately perused. 
They read poetry with blit little feeling and taste, making, a solemn 
pause at the close of efery line without regard of sense and punctuation. 
The written answers of the first class were unidiomatically es^pressed, with 
the exception of Shreenauth's^’emmination papers in the directions to 
Revenue Officers. Their acquaintance with tha History pf India and 
of England appe&red from the ppeci^jaen sent up to be full ^d exact, 
wh^le they failed signally in, the mere literary subjects, as Dryden's 
Absolom, Pope’s Essay on Criticism, &c. &c. • • * 

lot. The Benares students*1 found to be intelligent and possessed of 
an excellent knowledge of English. Their pronunciation was less 
correct than that of the Agra scholars. They are chiefly Bengalees and 
are intellectually superior to tbo general run of the boys*who attend the- 
Government institutions. The Prinqjpals Report’furnishes no particu¬ 
lars regarding the e^camination of this department in 1854. 

'10.5. The first class* at Bareilly, though youAg, is well advanced and 
most promising; they are also very equal. One examiner inferring, 
from their answers* on the Spectator that no student is much superior 
to the rest. Their papers in Macfipth showed t^iat they understood the 
play thoroughly. Their answers in political economy 'Tfere concise and 
well expressed, and free’from the verbiage with which the Native stu¬ 
dent too frequently attempts^ to. conceal poverty (5f,informatioD. Sheir 
hand-writing was exceedingly gcfbd. Tliey passed a creditable examina-* 
tion in Revenue Law, while in Mathematics ’the nijmber of marks 
awarded appear “to have beqn rather low. * * 

. 106. The performances of the first class at Ajihefe. were most favor¬ 
ably reviewed, the* answers especially in Campbell’s Pleasures of 
Hope being uniformly'excellent, botj;i ii^ point ftf informatiqn nnd com¬ 
position, while they appeared to have comprehended thoroughly wlmt they 
had read. Considering tjjid position which the Government School at 
Ajmere occupies, such results are most encouraging and reflect great 
credit on the late Superintendent Dr. Buch. , 
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107. The formation of Law classes has not yet been systematically 

attempted. The directions to Revenue Officers are read at BareiHy and 
Delhie; for a short time an Ex-Government Vakeel gave his gratui¬ 
tous services to the Benares College, but the students, could not snatch 
from their other studies sufficient leisure to attend his class. At Agra 
Blackstone’s Commentaries »has been one of the English text-books; 
really the range of they’ English studies is so ■ extensive, that a com¬ 
plete course of law can only be attempted by those students who will 
consent to give up some other subjects. The preparation of a Manual 
of Law, explanatory of its general principles,‘and of their particular 
application in this country, has been Undertaken by an able member of 
the Civil Senvice. When it is ready f«r use, a commencement may be 
attempted. . « . 

108. Drawing and Surveying classce have b«en formed at Agra, 
Dt'lhie and Be'hares. Thp theory and practice of surveying by theodi- > 
lite and the prismatic cdmpass, and of levelling also, are thoroughly 
taught in the field. The drawings and plans of the Delhie students , 
are most creditable to their own and their teacher's skill. 

109. The important subject of Scholarships was fully discussed 
in 1854 by the several Local • Committees of Public Instruction. His 
Honor deferred^ the final consideration of the subject in expectation of 
the orders of the Supreme Governhient, laying dovn the principles to be 

‘ followed in carrying out the views communicated by the Hon’ble Court 
^f Directors on the subject of Education. The scheme of study proposed 
by the majority of tha- Principals for 1855 was adopted temporarily. 
The scheme of the Government Order is given in Appendix C. The 
value of file scholarships held In l^i54 being 237 in number, amounted 
^ to Rupees 23,936—i§3 scholarships onJy of the annual value of Rupees 
16,557-8-0 were Sanctioned for-lSoo.' The decrease is owing to the 
adoption by the Government ofthe'principle that the exhibition should 
be areward for approved scholarship and merit, and not a"mere stipendiary 
allowance, and totbe«reqnirement in the Native^tudent of English of a 
good knowledge of Oordoo. This last principle has been carried out more 
completely ^t Agra than‘at any tother ‘institution. 

110. The whole system requires thorough revision. I propose to make 
it the subject of a separate Report, whiqh will be shortly submitted, and 
which may be more appropriately noticed in the General Report 
for ^855. 
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111. During the past year (1854) Mr. Middleton has continued his 
valuable lectures on experimental philosophy, whife Mr. Beale,, late 
Assistant Professor of M’athematics in the College, has delivered a similar 
course in Oordop. The recent appointments o^Mr. Anderson‘and Mr- 
Cann, the former to the moral philosophy^and the latter to the history 
and literature professorship at tH»t institution, have most materially 
added to the efficiency of, the educational staff. The’ results of their 
labors will be noticed in the Report for 1855. I may remarlj, however,* 
that I was very much Struck with the accurate, and even 'scholar-like, 
rendering of a long passage in flamlet, in which I examined the senior 
^students at Agra, in the beginAing of last May. I have never heard 
native boys read with such correct pronunciation. and good taste, th<3 
credit of which 1 consider to be.due to Professor Cann. • 

*112. The indefatigable aqd learned Principal of the Benares College 
has been maturing his scheme for the enrichment of‘the Vemaflular 
language current in Benares Und the neighbouring country : with the 
efficient assistance o£ Mr. Tresham, a course of scientific lectures has 
been delivered with appropriate illustrations and experiments, in the 
preparation of which *Mr. Tresjiam’s mechanical skill h&s been of great 
service. The warm and heartfelt interest whicli the Commissioner of 
Benares, Mr. Henry Carre Tucker, has ever displayed in the cause of 
Indian Education, and his influence as the Chief Officer of Government 
in the Benares Division, have, as His Honor is well aware, found an 
aniiplc field for exercise, and the institution of the Mutual Improvement 
Society at Kenarcs, of whiuh Bahu Shiva Siiankara Singh is the active 
atid intelligent Secretary, may be attributed, I believe, mainly to Mr. 
Tucker’s gxertions. 1* was present at «in excellent lecture, on railway 
communication, which Ba'bu Stiva Pershad, who^ labors in the cause of 
Education have frequently elidltbd favorable notice; and the approba¬ 
tion of Government, delivered in thebmagnificeiff hall jf the College to 
a large and interested audiqpce, among whom were theleadingnative gentry 
of Benares. ,The scene was one of great anch^real interest, for such 
meetings must do a vast deal of good. The appointment of such an 
accomplished Scholar as trofesfeor Griffith to the Head^lKtiastership of 
the Benares College has already been productive of great* improvement, 
while his eminent attiyiftnents iji Sanskrit enable him to'take up the 
work which Professor Hall had, up to the time of his promotion to 
Ajmere, carried on with, great ability and industry. 
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113, The efficient and flourishing condition of the Bareilly College 
is tlje result of MA Tregear’s unceasing attention and able management. 
His Honor has publicly expressed his satisfaction at having beeq able 
to reward Mr. Tregear’s merits by his nomination to an Inspectorship in 
•the Department of Public Instruction. Dn Buch’s success at Ajmere 
has been most marked and justifies* the hope that the removal of the 
late Principal may not affect iiyuriously the iutenests of the institution 
’at Bareilly^ while again Mr. Hall’s literary reputation, and erudite 
acquaintance with 'Sanskrit -and Hindee, peculiarly fit him for tho 
government of the Ajmere Schdol. 

114<. The native student who attempts ‘the study of English in those 
■Provinces labors under, many disadvantages. With him English is 
a dead language—at least he neve,r h^a;-s it spoken, except within tho 
College walls. For hi'n thnre are no sucji opportunities as are enjoyed 
by,the.youth resident at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, where a largo 
and the most influential section of the native community speak English 
as commonly as their mother tongue. ‘ 

115, The introduction of an uniform system and of a carefully gra¬ 
duated course of studies, and the selecfjon of appropriate class-books 
will increase the efficiency of the ^Junior department. In the scheme 
of study which has received His Honor’s sanction ,(Appendix D,) tho 
close and contihuous stitdy of English composition and grammar is 
^ ^provided for. By assigning to each year’s course only that extent of 
rqjiding which the student of ordinary ability and industry can master 
thoroughly in one term, a^id by our jnsisting on tho adniission of new 
pupils only at •the commencement of each term, the Master will be 
enabled tqkeep his class well together, and will no longer have his 
attention distracted by half-a-doz en su\)-divisions or sections. Progress 
will be uniform, ai\d the instruction imparted will be more thorough 
and efficient. The acquisition, tljrough the most familiar medium of 
scientific knowledge and of information on general subjects, will be both 
easier and admit of^ a larger range of study than, where thp difficulty of, 
a strange and unfamiliar language is super-added, to the difficulty of the 
subject, or,, science. The ‘importance of securing the services of more 
efficient Junidr Masters, which‘may be effected by, holding out better 
prospects of pay and promotion, has been aheady discussed. The value 
which will bo placed on an University Degree may induce many 
who now read with no sufficiently definite aim , to propose to them the 
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acquisition of coveted honor and to remain at College until their edu- 
cation*i3 in some measure completed. • 

lid The necessity for the establishment of Training Schools for 
Teachers is strojjgly insisted on by the Hon'ble Court in their Despatch 
qf 19th July 1854. In my Report of 1853-54 (paras. 48 to 58) the 
subject was discussed. The views therein expressed, regarding the adop¬ 
tion of the Pupil Teachej system, which is working succeMully in Eng-^ 
land, coincide with those enunciated by the Court in the 68*h para, of 
the above Despatch. 

117. • But the wantbf trained Teachers is urgent, and there are many 
.difficulties in the way of brijigiftg lads to a distance from home, and 

placing them under trustworiAiy control. Under the present circum¬ 
stances, and tl\p* pressing exigciKies of the Educational Department, , 
where so jnany Teaoliers are cub once needed; it has* been found* advisable 
to convert the Central School, into which thg most advdheed scholfrfs of 
the Tehseelee Schools had been drafted, into a ^rmal School, which 
should provide the means of instructing Teachers in an improved and 
more practical system of School discipline and study. 

118. The complete organiaation of.the Hulkabundee School system. ' 
in certain Districts, and its partial introduction into others, has materially 
assisted in the -working of .the scheme which has been laid down. 
I’he Normal School wfts opened at .Agra in June last. The expenditure 
of Rupees 250 per mensem was sanctioned for the salary of the Educational* 
Staff and of the necessary servants, while Rupees 400 a month were de¬ 
voted to the ‘provision of sfipendiary allowaraces, each Teacher, receiving 
RJUpees 2 a month and his food. The Scl^ool affords instruction to 100 
Teachers, .who have been appointed fib Hulkabundee Schdols, but are 
hardly possessed of sufficient literary acquirement^ and are placed for 

a time (three or six months) af {he Training Institution, where they are 
taken carefully through the books’ which they are required^ to teach, . 
from the very ‘primer: ia other words, are carefully instructed in arith¬ 
metic, the History of Jndia, Indian and geqeraf, geography, the use of 
maps and the globe, ^and the theory and practice of plane table sur¬ 
veying. In a Primary School, w*hiph %ssemblSs in the sai^ building, the 
Teachers are able ‘to see the progress effected under the systeha which 
they are called upon to ^idopt. ^ 

119. Three months is certainly too short a term, if our object is to 
train a Teacher carefully; but we pan hardly afford time to attempt 
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this to begin with. In the space of three months, however, the Teacher 
mayi read carefully through the books which are prescribed for Village 
Schools.^ He is thrown into contact with many men of the same, class, 
and will learn much from the more •intelligent of his companions. Ho 
will see how much he himself has to learn, and will hardly rest content¬ 
ed with his multiplication table only. We" have a vast number of 
Teachers to itnprove, an<J by restricting the term of residence at the 
Normal School to three months, we may, in the course of the year, do 
somewhat towards increasing’ the efficiency of 4()0 Teachers. The first 
batch of JOO Teachers have been lateljr despatched back to their 
Schools. ^ 

120. The cost of each individual amounts to Eupees 21, supposing 
him to remain three months at .the* Training School. If a similar 
institution were founded in^each Division-, and the Hulkabundee Sclmol 
system fully caftied out, w^th 150 Circuit Schools on an average in each 
of the five District^, (ordinarily comprised in a Division,) every Village 
School Teacher might attend a Normal School for three months in every 
two years. The advantages of such am arrangement would be immense. 

, Its cost for each Division woifid amount to about Rupees 5,500 per 

c * , 

annum, when once the School-house and Teachers’ residences were erect¬ 
ed. The School Fund created by the Rules laid down ,in the Seharunpoor 
Settlement Directions could stand this expenditure.*' 

>* 121. The establishment of a Normal Class in the Benares College and 
the Ajmere School will provide the Benares Division-and the Ajmexe 
and Mhqirwarah Districtsewith carefully trafned Teachers.’ In both in¬ 
stitutions, Hindee, the language of the a^cultural population, is com¬ 
monly read; the class may not be soVeadily filled at Ajmere as at Bena¬ 
res, ifhless indeed a larger stipendiary allewanc'e be provided, 

122. The Thonaason Civil Enfflueefiifg College at Roorkee being of a 
distinct and professional character, and differing so widely in its consti¬ 
tution from the other Government Educational Institutions, a separate 
review of its past history of the operations of last,,years is necessary. 

123. The late Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor, in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to^thfi Secretary, Goveriyneot of India, No. 594* A., dated 23rd 
September 1847, represented most forcibly the necessity for the establish¬ 
ment of a College, to supply a staff of Civil Engineers for the 
execution of the important public works which had been undertaken, 
or were in contemplation ; and especially of those which were designed 
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to furnish the means of irrigation throughout a considerable part of the- 
North^Western Provinces. His proposal received the Veady sanction of 
Lord Hardinge. * 

121. The College was instituted in Pc^pber 184'/, when Lieutenant Mac- 
lagan, of the Bengal Engineers, assumed charge of the Institution, and took* 
steps for the erection of the.required*1}uildings. The first students, three 
in number, were enrolled oq the 1st Janufiry 1848. In November 1847, 
a prospectus, setting forth the arrangements determined on^ and the 
measures adopted to sAmre the efficiency of the Institution, tvas issued, 
which was superseded by the Notificatidh published in the Gazette of 
the 9th September 1850, (AppeiidUc D,) providing for three departments 
to each of which a certain numl)er of stipends \^s attached, the incum- ' 
bents being furnished also with free,quarters. • 

125. It was ruled.that the students of th^ First Pepartment, of whom 
eight are stipendiaries, shouldat admission be under twenty-t*voyoars«f qge, 
acquainted with the English language and Arithmetic^ Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Plane aij’d Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and 
Mechanics. The course of instruction laid down was intended to qualify 
them for the appointment of Su^-Assistant Civil Engineers, and generally 
for employment in tlje Department of Public .WoAs. The stipendiary 
students furnished ghiefly by the Government Colleges were to draw an 
allowance of Kupees 4Q per mensem. * • 

12G. The Second Department was to be composed of European Non- , 
Commissioned Officers who remain in the College on probation for si* 
months, drawing their regimental .pay and ailowances; if approved of 
at ttie end of that term, they receive the staff allowance cf an Assistant 
Overseer in^the Departfnent of Public Works, and at the epd of the 
/ear are drafted off accordihg t(i,the requirements hf the Public Seisvice. 

127. The Third Department consist^ of native students. Of the senior* 

livision, eight receive Rupees 10 perunensem an3 free quarters; and in the 
unior, there are sixteen stip,endiaries, drawing Rupees 5 a month'and prrf- 
dded also wi^h free quarters. The number of mon;stipendiaries is, I 
lelieve, unlimited. The.practical instruction ot the students is regulated 
vith a view to their eibployment as surveyors,* draftsmen, ^s^stants in 
he Department of Public Works, &c. &c; ’ * • 

128. On the 18th Mqy* 1849, tfie College, which had hitherto been 
aerely an experimental one, was placed on a permanent footing, and its- 
harges transferred from the Educational Fund to the general revenues 
f the country. 
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129. In August 185], the late Lieutenant-Governor submitted to the 
Hon^ble Court a proposal for enlarging the Institution, its availaible re¬ 
sources and establishment being in adequate to meet the exigencies of the 
Public Service. The measures proposed by His Honor were the following:— 

• First, —^The admission of Officers, both qf the Royal and East India 
Company’s Armies, to study^at Ro^rkee College. 

Secondly,t-'FaQ improvement and superintendence of the Village 

• Schools in a circle of 40 or 50 miles round Rdbrkee. • 

Thirdly; —The Establishment, in connection With the College, of a 
depot of mathematical and scientific instruments, and of a Work-shop 
for their manufacture and repair. » • 

FourtJdy, —The fom^tion of'a Museijm of Economic Geology. 

Fifthly, —The erection of an Observatory for instruction. 

Sixthly ,—The mqintenapce of metal and stone printing presses, with 
a l^ookrbinder’^ establishment, and all that is necessary for tlie publica- 
tion of scientific works, wijth appropriate drawings and illustrations. 

Seventhly, —The' enlargement of the College ljuilding and establish- ^ 
ment to meet all these purposes. , 

130. The Court fully agreeing with thp views expressed by Mr. Tho¬ 
mason, sanctioned th6 expenditure necessary to c^rry out his design; 
the amount sanctioned for the expense of the College being Rupees 19,000 
for the buildings, and Rupees 23,268 for the annual current expenses- 
The actual outlay on the buildings had amounted to Rupees 82,277, 

f * 

apd the cost of the establishment was Rupees 2i‘,108 per annum. 
The measures proposed involved a further outlay of Rupees 1,20,940 for the 
erection "^of buiklings and the provisiou of furniture and fittings, and 
the annual cost, including a' ebargo of Rupees T-5,622 for interest on the 
caint^d expended, and for annual repairs,„was stated at Rupees 89,898. 

• 131. The ready^ sanction accorded to‘a proposition involving so large 

an expenditure shows the' sense enientained by the Court of the import- 
a'nce of the Thomason Civil Engineering College. < 

132. Major Oldfield, Principal of the Institution, in his Report for 
1854, states that few changes have occurred in. the‘course of study and 
general arrangements, and those gradual, and the fruit of experience. 

133.1 Maj6r Oldfield’s unfavorable review of Jhe prospects of the- 
First Department, both in point of numbers arid acquirements, the only 
two native students who have given sati^action being Bengalees, induced 
His Honor to appoint a Special Committee to inquire into and report 
on the subject. 
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134. With reference to the Principal’s recommendation, that the 
students entering the First Department be more thoro&ghly grounded in 
the lower Mathematics,' &c. &c., the Committee proposed that the 
following subjects should form the preparatory 00 * 10:86 of educatitJn, viz: 

Arith'inetic. * 

' Algebra —to the Binomial Theorem, wifti elementary application to 
Geometry. , • 

Geortietry —Euclid, 12 Books. 

Trigonometry —Logarithms. 

Mensuratihrt —of planes and solids. 

Meclianics.—Tho prmciplos'of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydro¬ 
dynamics, with their eleiftentary Application. 

Map and Plan Drawing. ^ 

Literature —flie reading pr&scribed for holders^ of third year Junior 

* *Sch*orarsliips for 1855. • , . ^ 

135. The Thiid Or Vernacular Departmcnf exliibited great improve¬ 
ment in Surveying ami Estimating. In the course of the year, it had fur¬ 
nished twenty-nine Sub-Assistant Overseers. The standard of the Depart¬ 
ment is being gradually raised by the progress of the Vennacular Schools. 
To the students of this class. Major Oldfield look.^ as the agency which 
shall nationalize t\iG science of Engineering in India. 

• 136. The Commit^e above* referred to proposed that»the examination 
for entrance into this department sfiould embrace— 

^Arithmetic —to^ Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Compound Proporti(j3, 
and Practice. • 

.Algebra —to Simple Eijuations. 

Euclid —Four first Books. ' . 

Writing —Vernacular, ix e.,C^rdoo correctly ancHegibly from dictg,tion; 
also' English figures (numeiailiB). ^ • 

—Together with the Elements of Mensuration* both of jilanes and solids, 
and of Surveying, by chain and with the plane table. 

137. The Committee further rccommende4 the establishment of 
Divisional Schools of Surveying and Civil Ehgineering, to be fed from 
Tehseclee Schools, the students being boarded and lodged under the eye 
of the Teacher; tw^ty small stipends Wing attached to eAch in^itution, 
to the benefits of which n#n-stipendaries should also be admitted. 

138. The growing importance’of the Civil Engineering Department 
demands a raarkeS recogifttion of the Civil Engineer’s position, to the 
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absence of which the Committee in part attribute the very limited 
number of applications for admission into the First Departnient at 
Roorkee. • 

139. • The Committee calculated that the services of thirty Officers who 
rhad been trained in the First, and 120 of the Third Department, were 
required in these Provinces. ' The ^ay of th 9 former should range from 
Rupees 100 to 300, with threejtenths pay as travelling allowance; pro- 

• motion being granted alter five years' service* in each grade, the grades 

being as foMows;—* . *■ 

^ • Monthly Pay. 

Sub-Assistant Executive Officers, ... , . Rs. 100 

2n(^ Clas^ 

V * 

Sub-Assistant Executive Officers,. « 150 

c * 

let Clase. 

• « - « 

Assistant Executive Officers, ... ... ,,'''200’ , 

Deputy ditto ditto, ' . ... „ 300 

140. Officers frdm the Third Department should commence on Rupees 
25 per mensem, with Rupees 10 horse allowance as Sub-Assistant 
Overseers, and rise at last to an Overseership, with- a salary of Rupees 85 

' per mensem, and hosrse allowante of Rupees 25, if in charge of a road 
sub-division. 

141. The adoption of these suggestions would induce numbers to ‘ 
apply for admission into Roorkee. 

• , 142. In the course of 1854-55, i. e., from May 1854 to April 185.5, 
60,581 books, of the value of Rupees 11,624-2-2, were disposed of. Of 
this nuihber, 43,179 were sold, 6,523 ..distributed for School use, and 
12,879 given away in reward! 

14p. The number •disposed of in the last five years amounts to 
-172,649, ol the yalue of Rupees 29,742-8-8. 

144. Five years ago,‘ the onl^ useful school-books within the reach 
of boys reading in Persian, Sanskrit, and Vernacular Schools, were the 
four numbers of Deputy Collector Eiam Saran Das, viz., a Primer,^ 
Oordoo and Hindee, *and three treatises severally in Arithmetic, Mensu¬ 
ration, and Putwaree's Accounts. . " 

145., The‘student who kqojvs Hindee or Oo: 5 doo only may now 
acquire, through Hindee or Oordoo Manuals, a respectable acquaintance 
with the elements of Oordoo and Hin^fee,' and even of English Grammar ; 
of Indian and general Geography; of the History of India, England and 
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the Ancient World; of Arithmetic; of Algebra to Quadratic Equations; 
of the first four and sixth books of Euclid; of Mensuration and Plane 
Table Surveying ; of tlie elements of Trigonometry and Mechanics; of 
the rudiments,of Drawing and linear design, together with* a large 
.amount of information on miscellaneous^ subjects. I beg to refer HJs 
Honor to paras. 86 to 108 of the Beport for 1853-54, which contains a 
summary of the books published from 4he Visitor Ge’neral’s Office, and 
a brief notice of their subjects. , 

146 . Tke sale of’several of the most popular books has* been consi¬ 
derably retarded by the comj)arative few facilities which exist for print- 

. ing. Large editions have bg’en* exhausted before reprints were avail¬ 
able. The extension of the teducational scheme will, of course, oblige, 
or even already has obliged us to jyint very large impressions, amount¬ 
ing in.seme instances to 20,000 and 30,000 copies, 

147. Treatises on Arithmetic are most^ readily bought up. Copies 
of the four parts of the Ganif Prakash and Mubadee-ool-Hisab (Hindee 
and Oordee) have 4)een sold in the course of the year, and more would 
have been disposed of had the editions not been exhausted. The other 
popular works are the following, t^jfe number of copies sold being also . 
noted :— (Hindee) Akahara Dipika and A’icaharabyds (Primers,) 5,794 

. and 1,020 ; Octnit Pratoi^, parts 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Treatise on Arithmetic,) 
1,072, 939, 879, 549 ; Kahetra Quindrikd, parts 1 and 2 (Mensuration,) 
679 and 480; Bidydrthi ki Pratham Puatak (a Manual of Ready Lessors 
*and Arithmetic,*&c.,) \,529;Surajpurki Kahdnl, 1,088; Dharum Svngh 
kd Vrittdnt, 524 ; Bhdmtvarahiya Ittihma, (History of India,) 600 ; 
'Bdlopadeah and Bdlbodh (iSeading Lessons,) 987 anH 909 ; Kiadnopa- 
deah (Advice to Cultivators,) 309*; Altaanacs for 1854 and J855, 699. 

Oordoo. —Aksharabhyds fPrimer,) 271 ; Mubddl-ul-Hisdb, ^arts 1, 
2, 3 and 4 (Arithmetic,) 76^, *528, -284, 26*^ ; Misbdh-ul-Mas^hat, pftrts 
1 and 2 (Mensuration,) 711 and *822 ; Euclid, 310 ; »Algebra, 168 ; Geo¬ 
graphy of India, 249 ; History of India, 211. * * * 

148. The Spcuildra Press, under the, abfp .superintendence of Mr. 

Longden, is extending .its resources. The complete stereotyping appa¬ 
ratus, which has been lately set up, will enable us to produce, at a short 
notice, any number of the more popular books which it may be worth 
while to stereot}'pe. • . 

149. The Hon'ble the Court of Directors, in their Despatch of July 
1854, have enunciated the principles on which the system of Govern- 
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.meat Grants in Aid of Education shall be administered. The leading 
principles being ( 1 ) that the Government will, as far as the funds at 
their disposal may admit, assist all Schools in which sound secular 
instrUctibn is afforded, and the manager of which con^nts to certain 
(Bnditions ; (2) that the Government will in no way interfere in 
the management of the School thus* assisted-, and (3) that no notice 
tvill be taken of the nature of the religious instruction imparted in 
that School, The precise terms of the Court’s despatch will be found in 
Appendix E,"a. * * ‘ 

150. To form an opinion of fhe practical result of the contemplated 
system, we must first ascertain what Soho6Js are willing to accept the aid 
proffered, what Schools pQssess the qualifioations which the Court insist 
upon, and then consider what effect^ will J)e produced thereby in respect 
to the encouragement both ofi secular and religious education. ^ , 

15,1. No School wiU be assisted by Government in which sound 
secular education is n6t in^arted. This clause must exclude almost all 
indigenous Schools, as they are at present constitute. There are other 
conditions, too, which bar their admission to the benefits of the Grant in 
Aid system, sucH as their want*pf pernianence and of adequate and 
efficient local management ^ but* on® very great and important result 
which the system may be expected to efifect, is the introduction of 
a more efficient System into these Schools, when their supporters 
s^qe that their present deficiencies exclude them from the advan¬ 
tages which Government aid and supervision afford to other Schools. 
Should the supporters o^ a* Persian and an^ Arabic and a Koran and 
a Sanskrit and a* Hindee Schoq! apply *to the Government Officer 
for assistance, he would reply—In the first School you teach boys 
a sligh4 smattering of‘Persian, in the <iecpnd merely the elements 
of ^mbic Grammar, in the third the boys learn only to read the Koran 
by rote, in the fqurth you teach an’erroneous system of Cosmogony 
and t Astronomy, and in the last the Multiplication Tafile only. In 
no instance can you ,bp smd to impart sound ‘ secular ' instruction. 
You must teac^i Arithmetic, the elements of Mathematics, History, Geo¬ 
graphy, the nl^ents of AStrononjy, and in Village Schools, Mensura¬ 
tion, Plaim Table Survejdng, Revenue Accounts, &c. You must combine 
for the support of your Schools, and guaig,ntee tliek- permanence. Should 
you fulfil the above condition, your hands s^all be strengthened by a 
Grant from Government.” 
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] 52. The fact is that the Grant in Aid system will, for some time to 
come,* benefit Missionary Colleges and Schools chiefly. * In them onl^- are 
found the requisitions cm which the Court strongly and wisely insist. 
Most of the Missionary Societies wilj allow their’ Missionaries tb accept 

Government aiS, either wi^h the Society’s express sanction, or their barb 

• • 

permission. In the latter, case, the| Missionary is allowed to exercise 
his own discretion, an(J wiU, as a general,rule, accept Gbvesmnent aid. 

153. There can be no‘doubt that the spreatf of sound secylar know¬ 
ledge is necessary (huiSianly speaking) to the success of Missionary labour. 
The c^se is widely different in India and at Otaheite ; but this is 
hardly the proper place for sdek a^discussion. It is allowable, however, to 

* indulge in the expression of regret, that the coijscientious scruples (which 
we must respect while wo lament J;heu influence) of a large ’number of 

zealous Missionaries, whose labours in the, cause, of Native Education 

* • • • * * 

hav’e be’en attended with the success whiefl ordinarily crovms self-devotion 
and a higli purpose,‘preclude their acceptance, of ifny assistance from the 
State. ,* 

154. The clause which enjoin^ perfect neutrality in the matters of 
religious education, And pronnses aid, to any School nn which sound . 
secular instruction imparted, whatever. rel\gibuS tenets may be incul¬ 
cated within its yuUs, may appear to many very monstrous, or at least, 
hardly becoming a Christian Government. But a cahh and dispassion¬ 
ate review of the question will dispel any such idea Besides Missionary ^ 
Educational Institutions, the only Schools in which any religious dogmas 
or doctrines are taught arc those in which thg Koran and the Shastras 
are read. In encouraging tte Teacher of the former to impart in¬ 
struction m Arithmetic, History -and Oleography, which w^Jl, in time, 
exclude the Koran, or at ieast, 2 ,liow tlie student? ^less leisure to lead it, 

—while Government ignore tbe •fact that the Koriyi is r-ead, Goverfl- 
mont can hardly be said to encouragp the diss'eminat^on of the faith of 
Islam. I may»add, too, that the Koran is read by rote ; itsimeaning is 
not explained : the s^pdent for Ml the impression that his heart or his 
intellect can recei’f’e mjght as well he reading the Talmud in Hebrew. 
Again, the Sanskrit‘ Pundit, who at^ present teaches in hi^Shastras a 
false system of A.SBtronomy, must, in order to qualify his*Schooi for the 
acceptance of a Government grant, provide tho antidote to’ the poison, 
and satisfy the Government Inspector that he teaches in the secular 
department of his School *(so to speak) a true system of Astronomy, 
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which coming in contact with the false will in the end overthrow it. In 
shorj;, we don't hin’der the Moulvee or the Pundit from teaching what he 
has taught for generations, though we are well 'aware that it is false. 
He will teach it whefher we ^av,e anything to say to him or no. 
But we insist, ere we grant him assistance of any kind, that he shall 
superadd sound instruction. ^We h^re faith in this result —Magna est 
veritas et froevalehit. • , 

155. A, draft of Regulations to govern tlfe distribution of Grants 
in Aid in thfe Provinces subject to the Government of Agra, was submit¬ 
ted to His Honor in June. They were re-cast with three slight modifica¬ 
tions and submitted to the Government*of India, but were rejected, in 
brder that the Rules issued in Bengal, might be adopted for these 
Provinces ^ilso. The original draft proposed by His Honor, and that 
adopted by direction of the ^Supreme Government, are given in Appen¬ 
dices E, b. and £,0. 

156. The latter ap'peared in the Agra Governmeht Gazette, published 

on the 18th September. As soon as a sufficient numjber of the Notification 
is printed, copies will be circulated, and applications for Grants in Aid 
invited. ' , 

157. The Most Noble the Governor General in C 9 uncil, in Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Beadon’s letter of the 26th of last January, forwarding a copy of 

the Court’s Edhcational Despatch, sanctioned the appointment of a 

<• 

,tDirector of Public Instruction, and of not more than two Inspectors, 
with the necessary establishment of Clerks and other Officers. 

158. The Director of Ppblic Instruction was appointed * on the 12th 
February 1855, and two Inspectors on tho-27th March 1855. 

159. The Court, in the 93rd fiara. of their Despatch, after expressing 

their approbation of thfe scheme originalhj proposed by our late Lieuto- 
rfant-Governor, and ,which had been working experimentally since the 
commencement o/ 1850* in eight IJistricts of the Agra Presidency, se- 
lecSted as the field of operations, notified their^ readiness to sanction the 
gradual extension of some such system 'to the otl^er Districts under the 
Government of Agra, and referred* to that scheme ‘as the model by 
which the efforts of others Presidencies'for the same objects should be 
guided. >^ * * • , 

160. His Honor, in laying down the arrau^ements connected with 
the divisions which should be placed under the charge of each Inspector, 
assigned, in the first outline of the scheme, t6 the first circle of inspec- 
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tion the Agra, Meerut, Delhi and Rohilcund Divisions, with Kumaon, 
and Qurhwal, and Jhansi, Jaloun, and Chandeyree of the Saugor Envi¬ 
sion. .The rest, being the larger portion of the. Saugor Division, with 
those of Allahabg,d and Benares, were placed under the Inspector of the 
2pd Division. • • . 

^ *1 

161. Within the first circle is included an area .and population 
amounting (respectively) ,lo about 45,500 square mUes, containing 
17,500,000 souls, whil^ the 2nd Division, though less comp5.ct, has a 
population of about 16,000,000, disperged over nearly 50,000 square 
miles of territory. . 

• 162. The Saugor Division i^separated from the rest of the 2nd Di-» 
vision by a long tract of independent territory, (the Rewah State,) 
and is of very gfeat extent. 

t * • * * * 

16'3. Tlhe circles abovfi described are *too extensive k» allow of*effi- 
cient and detailed iAspcction by two Officers only, ’especially where the 
general establishment.- of Ilulkabundee adds immensely to the work 
of the Department. 

164. His Honor consequenitly suggested the appointment, either of. 
three Inspectors on higher scale of.sala«-y, with an Inspector in charge 
of a smaller sub-division at Stpigor; or of such an Inspector at Saugor, 
with two Inspectors, aided by two .4ssistant Inspectors, ?ot the remainder 
of the country. 

*16.5. Carrying^ut the principles on whieh Mr. Thomason’s system 
was based. His Honor proposed the appointbiemt in each District Of a 
Zillah Visitor of Schools and of three Pergunnah Visitors, together with 
the establishment of an efficient Schoof at the .head-quarters of each 

Tehseelee. . • * 

. • ^ • 

166. Of the Zillah Visitors, w}io should be*men of weight, of cha¬ 
racter, and of jbt least respectable sctiolastic acquirements, it is propo^d 
to appoint three grades, drawing respectively Rupees 80, 110 and 150 

’ per mensem,*with.one* Rupee travelling alloWanc’e’per diem. As their 
experience and efficiency increase, the number may be reduced, and 
one Visitor bo placed in charge of two’pr even more*Districts, .and an¬ 
other appointment, that o{ Divisional Visitor, be formed. 

167. In each ^Zillah of ordinary size, three Pergunnah Visitors are 
necessary. Of this grade, t^iere will be three Divisions, on Rupees 25, 35 
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and 45 Eupees per mensem. Their duty is to visit not only every 
School, but as far as is practicable, every village, with the view of per- 
.suading^ the people to establish a School where none exists, as to inspect 
and improve those already established. ' ,, 

168. The TehseeleeSchool-maste/s, also, it is proposed to range in three 

grades, the first (highest) on Rupees*20, the second on Rupees 15, and the 
third on Rupees 10 a month, t&e salaries being subject to re-distribution 
annually, tjie most .efficient Teacher drawing the highest rate of pay, 
without reference to his age or ^standing. Some such rule is necessary 
to stimulate the energies of Teachers removed from immediate local 
_ supervision. . * . 

169. A Book-selling Agency has been established at the Sudder 
Station of each District, in which educational operations have commenced. 
The number of^books annually disposed of will ere long be not less than 
200,000. This result^will, 4n itself, be of .vast importance. The facility 
of procuring sound, healthy books will work a revolution gradually on 
Schools, when at present teaching exists only in name for any practical 
advantages whioh result therefrom. 

170. Libraries havfe bectn opened at Shahjehanpo^e and Furruckabad, 
but with small success. At every Tehseelee School a copy of all our 
publications is Krdged, and both the boys and thek relations are encou- 

^ jaged to borrow them, or at least such of them as not immediately 
required for School piuposes. 

171. Jn the course pf .his cold weather four in 1854-5.5, Mr. Henry 
Tucker visited a large number^ of the Vernacular Schools in his Division, 
and distributed prizes among fhe most deserving Teachers and pupils. 
Much* valuable and accurate information regarding the state of Educa¬ 
tion in the Benares Commissionership* was collected, which will be of 

. very great service to the Inspector »who may be placed in charge of that 
Division. The Commissioner’s visits must, have affofded great en¬ 
couragement to the Stihool-masters, wlio would .appreciat 3 the interest 
shown by the first Government Officer in that part of the country, and 
quite unconnected^ (officially) with tlie Educational Department. I 
have generally found, that the Commissioners in their annual tours have 
shown an interest in the educational ^arrangements of their Divisions, 
and have thus strengthened the hands of the District Educational 
Officers. 
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172. Arrangements have been made for sixteen Zillahs in the first 
circle. The Establishment for the second circle has not yet been sanc¬ 
tioned, but Lieutenant Fuller has commenced operations in three of his 
Districts. Ho hjs'only lately been relieved from tis survey duticS. 

(Signed) '| H. STEWART REID, 

Director.of Public Inatrudion, N.'W.Promncea. 

Nyme Tal, i 
The 3rd October 1855. $ 




